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THE 
PUBLISHERS’ CIRCULAR 
AND 
BOOKSELLERS’ RECORD. 


A HIGH-CLASS .PAPER FOR PUBLISHERS, 
BOOKSELLERS, LITERARY MEN, BOOK COL- 
LECTORS, LIBRARIANS, AND ALL WHO TAKE 
AN INTEREST IN THE WORLD OF LETTERS. 


Published every Saturd ay, price 1}d. 


Amongst the General Contents of the Paper are— 
ARTICLES ON CURRENT LITERARY SUBJECTS— 
NoTes AND NEWS REGARDING Books—Con- 
TINENTAL NOTES —AMERICAN NOTES—JOTTINGS 
ABOUT LipRARY SALES—REVIEWS OF NEW 
Books AND MAGAZINES—REGULAR LISTS OF 
Books PUBLISHED IN GREAT BRITAIN AND 
AMERICA—LEADING FOREIGN PUBLICATIONS— 
BUSINESSES FOR SALE—SITUATIONS WANTED, 
AND SITUATIONS VACANT—Books WANTED TO 
PURCHASE, AND Books FoR SALE—TRADE 
CHANGES. 

The characteristics of the Literary matter, and of the 
aidvertisements, make the Publishers’ Circular and 
Booksellers’ Record a most comprehensive record of 
current literature. 


Subscription Terms and Advantages 
to Annual Subscribers. 


8. 
For Firry-two WeEeERs, INCLUDING 


PosTace* .. an — = 


For TWENTy- SIX “Weeks, INCLUDING 
PosTAGs and ba qn See 

For Turrreen WEEKS, INCLUDING 
PodSTAGE ... - ; ” ui f % 


* The Annual Subscription te to America and Foreign 
Countries included in the Postal Union is E’even 
Shillings. 


N.B.—The ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTION INCLUDES 
the large Exporr and EpvucatioNaL Numbers, 
the SPECIAL ILLUSTRATED CHRISTMAS 
NUMBER, and als» the privilege of a four-line 
Advertisement free each week in the out-of-print 
Books Wanted colamn. 





BOOKS of the YEAR 1896. 


Ro 4] 8vo, 


p. over 220, cloth limp, 5s, net; or 
alf-roan limp, 6s. 6d, net. 


THE ANNUAL VOLUME |: 


OF THE 


English Catalogue for 1896 


differs from its predecessor in this respect, that it gives the 


FULL TITLE 


With Duplicate, and in many cases Triplicate, Classifi- 
cation under one general alphabet, of every book, instead 
of as hitherto abbreviated Titles, consequently 


The Buik of the Catalogue is increased by 
over 80 pages, 
whilst the price (5s. net) remains the same. 
am” WILL BE READY IN A FEW DAYS. 


SOME PRESS OPINIONS ON FORMER ISSUES. 


“**The English Catalogue’ is a publication of national 
importance, There is nothing existing that has any claim 
to be compared with it as a ready guide to the vast fields of 
modern publications.” — Daily News. 

“Such a book is immensely useful to all who have to do 
with the literature of the day.”—Atheneum. 

**We need scarcely point out how valuable a work of 
reference this well-known catalogue affords, as it is not only 
the names of books which are furnished in these pages, but 
also the dates of publication, an indication of the size, and 
the name of the publisher. The principal works imported 
from the United States of America are also included in this 
admirable volume.”—Daily Telegraph. 

“** The English Catalogue of Books’ is known and appre- 
ciated by librarians and those engaged in literary research 
wherever English books are used, and the new volume of 
the work is sure of a wide and hearty welcome.” — Scotsman. 

“To say that it is indispensable to whole classes and 
interests is mere commonplace. It isin its class the most 
usefn! of records .....The entire work is, indeed, a precious 
record.” —Notes and Queries. 





London : 
MARSTON & CO., LimiTep, 
Fetter Laae, Fleet Street, E.C, 


SAMPSON LOW, 
St. Dunstan House, 





J.-M. DENT & CO. 


THE TEMPLE CLASSICS. 


UNDER THE GENERAL EDITORSHIP OF 
“eet 


ISRAEL GOL 
A Series of Volumes containing the M ieces of Enel t Litera- 
Sat as Universal 


ture in Prose and Poetry. and other Books 
ics. Pott 8vo, with aa Etched or Vecteamvens Frontispiece. 
Limp cloth, 1s. 6d. net ; limp lamb-skin leather, 23. net. 


NEW VOLUMES. 


Lamb's Essays of Elia. 


TWO VOLUMES. 
Volumes already issued. 


WORDSWORTH’S PRELUDE. 

SOUTHEY’S LIFE of NELSON. 

SWIFT’S GULLIVER. 

BROWNE'S RELIGIO MEDICI & URN BURIAL, 


To be issued at the rate of Two Volumes per Month. 


“ All lovers of pood books will give a cordial welcome to the charm- 
ing little series.”—Time: 


“ The ‘ Temple Classies’ are quite charming.”—Academy. 
“This delightful littlefedition.”—Athenaeum. 
“ They are really gems of the first water."— Westminster Gazette. 


THE TEMPLE DRAMATISTS. 


A Series of the Best Tragedies and Comedies « of the E: lish | Drama- 
tists. Edited by well-known and and p din 

One play 

grain 








a similar size and style to that of the Temple Shakespeare. 
is published per month. Limp olive cloth, 1s. net ; o‘ive paste 
roan, 1s. 6d. net. per volume. 

The First Three Volumes are now Ready. 


WEBSTER’S DUCHESS of MALFI. 


ated 
by Professor C. VAUGHAN, University College, Cardiff. [ 


MARLOWE’S EDWARD II. Edited wy ‘A. 
WILSON VERITY, Trinity College, Cambridge. 


J OHNSON’S EVERY MAN in his HUMOUR. 
y Fotemer W. MacNEILE DIXON, Litt.D., Mason Jol- 
a 4 aw 
“We prophesy for the ‘Temple Dramatists’ a large circulation.” wy 
‘reeman’s 
“* We wish the series all possible success, and we do so with a strong 
conviction that the wish will be realised. ‘—Guardian. 


New Volume ready January 25th. 


ARDEN of FAVERSHAM. Edited by the Rev, 


RONALD BAYNE, University College, Oxford. 





Ke -y~ says:—* Mr. Wells is a true magician - 
nite e@ best novel that has hitherte been 
by the « cult of the wheel....This “brilliant and enter- 
taining book.” 


THE WHEELS of CHANGE. By 


LLS Author of “The Wonderful Visit,” &c. With 40 
eed by J. Ayton Symington. Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 

The St. James's Gaeette says:—‘ A surprising, a reall 
markable success ...While we were quite alive to his fan stie 
and abundant originality, we never before gave him cr dit for so much 
variety in method, for so much humour, so much vivegsty, and. above 

ysin 


all, for -. — and s Life Wells i a humanity as he disp ‘The 
Wheels of Chance. ’. ells has done an excellent piece of work, 
aud one thst t is certain of success.” 


The Atheneum says :—‘** “he Wheels of Chance’ is even better th: 
the author's amusing and original work called ‘The Wonderful Visit? 
ingeniously does Mr. Wells work together the hu nours of the 
bicycle, the charms of terse and vivid description, and the unce: 
ties of venture and so cleverly and sym ye ly does he 
porteng the character of the hero, mixing with cS a dash of 
he true gestleman, that one may fairly ~~ Ly? he Wheels of 
Chance’ a high place among current works of tenciful n romance,” 


THE . FLAME, FLOWER, and 


OTHER STORIES. Written and Illustrated with about 100 
Drawings, by J. F. SULLIVAN. Imperial 16mo, 5s. net, 


Mr. H. G. Wectsin the Academy says :—“* It is lees singe ganner 
book | such delightful entertainment as Mr. J. livan 
has given us. Whosoever reads this book at my LS will 
retain a spar ‘of gratitude towards me on that account.. 
fantastic volume as que and perfect as mortal 
enterprise can be. 


JOAN SEATON : a Story 


Percival-Dion in the Yorkshire Dales. By MARY SESS ewE 
Author of “ A Ringby Lass.” Crown 8vo, 4s, 6d. net. 


The Daily Telegraph says :—‘‘ This remarkable book has three con- 
spoqous merits. First of all it does foran English countryside what 
Mr. Barrie has done for Thrums and-Ian Maclaren for Drumtochty. 
It reveals the humour, the pathos, the dignity, and the nobility of the 
Yorkshire dales-folk.... But ‘Joan Seaton’ has a second merit. Itisa 
noble and a moving ‘story....And this leads us to the third and most 
conspicuous merit.... Miss ‘Beaumont.. -puts a noble restraint upon 
herself and has produced a book in the chaste and exquisite style 
which was once thought to be a claim upon the attention of the 
reading world.” 

The Scotsman says:—“It is admirably written.. -The book is a 
valuable addition to the literature of the Yorkshire Dales.” 


MISTRESS SPITFIRE : a Ro- 


mance of the Civil War. J. 8. FLETCHER, Author of 
When Charles the First was King.” Crown 8vo, 4s. net. 
[Just out 


The Scotsman says :—‘‘ We follow the developments of the tale with 
breathless interest. The siege of the Manor House is a well-conceived 
and spirited business....It holds its fascination to the last page.” 

The Pall Mall Gazette says :—‘‘ Original and finely carried out, and a 

‘rattling good story’. ..Mr. Fletcher will go far as a writer of 
historical novels.” 


A SPECIAL PROSPECTUS of both the DRAMATISTS 
and CLASSICS, and the NEW GENERAL CATA- 
LOGUE will be sent to any address on receipt of a 
postcard, 





ALDINE HOUSE, E.C., & 67, ST. JAMES’S 
STREET, S.W. 











GRANT RICHARDS’S 
FIRST LIST. - 


Now Ready, at all Booksellers’ and Libraries. 
MR. EDWARD CLODD’S NEW BOOK, 


PIONEERS OF EVOLUTION. 


FROM 


THALES to HUXLEY. 


th an Intermediate Chapter on the en of ‘oneeee 
of the MOVEMENT. By EDWARD C Presi- 
dent of the Folk-lore Society, Author of x The Child- 
hood of the World,” ** The ay Be Creation,” &c., &c. 
ILLUSTRATED & with PORT 8 (executed in photo- 
ny of Cmantzs Darwin, Professor Huxtry, Mr. 
u¥RED Russet Wattace, and Mr. Herpert Srancer, 
*,* DARWIN’S THEORY of the ORIGIN of SPECIES 
was published nearly forty years ago. The ration 
which has arisen since then knows little or not of the 
storm which that event aroused ; how the “drum 
astic’’ was beaten, and the world shaken in div: ers other 
ways. Hence the story of the “famous victory” should 
have interest for present-day readers; and it is with this 
story that this book is lar concerned, But as } 
up to modern discoveries and their momentous results, it 
needful to trace their eS = the Ionian seaboard some 
twenty-five centuries back ; as explaining the lateness 
of the product, it is further Tooke to show the retarding 
action of Christian dogma for si hun years. One 
important feature of the book is the reference to some 
documents which Mr. Herbert Spencer has shown 
the author, by Sous of which certain facts are for the 
time made public. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 5s, net. 


Ready on January 20, 
The FIRST TWO VOLUMES of 


MR. GRANT ALLEN’S 
HISTORICAL GUIDES: 


Wi 





PARIS. | FLORENCE, 
EXTRACT from Mr. aay INTRODUCTION to the 
Ties : 


“The object and plan of these historical handbooks is 
somewhat different from that of any other guides at present 
before the public, They do not compete with such existing 
works; they are rather intended to supplenient than to 
supplant them pooses I desire to supply the tourist who wishes 
to use his travel as a means of culture with such historical 
and antiquarian information as will enable him to under- 
stand, and therefore to enjoy, the architecture, sculpture, 
painting, and minor arts of the towns he visits.” 


Foap. 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. each, net. 





Ready on January 26. 


POLITICS in 1896. 
AN ANNUAL. 
ConTENTS. 


I, GENERAL RETROSPECTS : 
i, Conservative. H. D. Trartr, D.C.L. 


ii. Liberal. H, W. Masstneuam 
iii. Socialist. Georce Bernarp Suaw. 
II, FOREIGN POLICY. G. Ww. STEEVENS, Author of 


Naval Policy,” &c, 
Ill, THE aay a 
i. The Navy. H. W. Witsoy, Author of “*Tron- 
clads in Action.’ 
ii, The Army. F. N. Maups, Capt, late R.E. 
IV. THE UNITED STATES. Atzert Suaw, Editor 
** American Review of 
Reviews.” 
V. LONDON. Rosgrr Donatp, Editor “ London.” - 


With a ae INDEX and a DIARY 
f the YEAR, 


Smell ¢ Geum 8vo, cloth, 3s, net, 


CAKES and ALE. Chapters 


on Meat and Drink. By EDWARD SPENCER 
(‘‘ Nathaniel Gubbins’’). 


Small Crown 8vo, cloth, 5s, net, 


REAL GHOST STORIES. By 


W. T. STEAD. A New and Revised Edition, including 
** More Ghost Stories.”’ 


Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. net, 
In Preparation. 


IN COURT and KAMPONG: 


Sketches of Life and Character in the Malay Peninsula. 
By HUGH CLIFFORD, British Resident at Pahang. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 


ONE MAN'S VIEW: A Novel. 


By LEONARD MERRICK, Author of “ Cyntnia, a 
Daughter of the Philistines, ” “The Man who was 
Good,”’ “‘ Violet Roses,”’ &c. 

















9, HENRIETTA STREET, CovENT GARDEN, W.C. 
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SCHOOL BOOKS. 











SIR WILLIAM SMITH’S 
EDUCATIONAL SERIES. 


LATIN COURSE. 
Young Beginners’ Latin Course, 2s. each. 
I. First Latin Book. Grammar, Easy Questions, Exer- 
cises, and Vocabularies. 


fi. Second Latin Book. An Easy Latin Reading Book, 
: with Analysis of Sentences. 


TH. *Fpird Lotta | Latin Book. Exercises on the Syntax, with 
ccabularies. 


IV. Fourth Latiu Book. A Latin Vocabulary for Begin- 
ners, arranged according to Subjects and Etymologies. 
PRINCIPIA LATINA. 
*Part L Gomme, Delectus, Exercises, and Vocabu- 
laries. 3s. 6d. 
Appendix to Fart I.- Additional Exercises and 
Examination Papeis. 2s. 6d. 
*Part II. A First Latin Reading Book. 3s, 6d. 
*Part IIf. A First Latin Verse Book. 3s. 6d. 
*Part IV. Latin Prose Composition. 3s. 6d. 
*Part V. Short Tales and Anecdotes for Translation 
into Prose. 3s. 6d. 


Students’ Latin Grammar. és. 
Gnesi Latin Grammar. For Middle and Lower Forms, 


A Child's First Latin Book. O mprising a Full Practice 
of Nouns, Pronouns, and ———. with the Verbs, 
By T. D. Hatt, Revised and Enlarged Edition. 2s. 


Translation at t; or, Aids to Facility in the Transla- 
panty Latin. Passages of Graduated Difficulty, care- 


y Selected from Latin Authors, with Explanations, 
Notes, &c. By T. D. Hatt, 2s. 


GREEK COURSE. 
{NITIA GRECA. 


*Part I. Grammar, Delectus, Exercises, and Vocabu- 
laries. 38. 6d. 


*Appendiz to Part I. Additional Exercises and 
Examination Papers. 2s. 6d. 


*Part II. A Greek Reading Book. 3s. 6d. 
*Part III. Prose Composition. 3s, 6d. 
Students’ Greek Grammar. 6s. ;, 
Gualier Greek Grammar. For Middle and Lower Forms. 


Greek Accidence. 2s. 6d. 

An Introduction to the Greex Testamen’. A Work 
for Beginners in Greek. By T. D. Hatt. 3s. 6d, 
ENGLISH COURSE. 

*English Grammar. With Exercises. 3s. 6d. 


“Primary Posten Grammar. With Exercises and Ques- 


English Composition Examples and Exercises, 3s. 64. | 


@rimary History of Britain. New and thoroughly Re- 
vised Edition. Coloured Map. (430pp.) 2s. 6. 


FRENCH COURSE. 
fRENCH PRINCIPIA. 


*Part I. Grammar, Delectus, Exercises, Vocabularies, 
and Materials for Conversation: 3s, 6d. 


*Appendiz to Part I. Additional Exercises and 
Examination Papers. 2s. 6d. 
*Part II. A French Reading Book; with Etymological 
Dictionary. 4s. 6d. 
*Part III. Prose Composition. 4s. 6d, 
a ar Grammar. With an Introduction by 
ITTRE ; 


smaller Preach Grammar. 3s. 6d. 


GERMAN COURSE. 
GERMAN P&@INCIPIA. 


*Part I. Grammar, Russsions, Vocabularies, and Materials 
for Conversation. 3s. 
*Part II. Reading Book; with Dictionary. 3s. 6d. 
Practical German Grammar. For Advanced Students. 


3s. 6d. 
ITALIAN COURSE. 
ITALIAN PRINCIPIA. 


‘7 .' Grammar, Delectus, Exercises, and Vocabularies 
is. 6d. 


MURRAY’S 
STUDENTS’ MANUALS. 


Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. each, 
With _ Maps. and. Woodcuts, . 


mts’ Hume: a History of England from the 
Earliest Timés to 1688, Thoroughly Revised ore 
continued to the Treaty of Berlin, 1878, By Prof. J.8 
Brewer. (830 pp.) 


The Work may also be ree x in Three Divisions, 
price 2s. 6d. each. Part I., p.c. 65 to a.p. 1435; Part IL., 
A.D. 1435-1688 ; Part III., 1638-1878. 

Modern Europe. By R. Lopes, M.A, 
Europe during the Middle Ages. By Henry Hattam. 
Constitutional History of England. By Henry Hatta. 


Old — New Testament History. By Parr Smirs. 
2 vols. 


Ancient History, to the Conquests of Alexander the Great. 
By Parurr Smirz. 


esiastical Historv. 2 vols.: I, 4.p. 30-1003 ; IT., 1003- 
1614, wad ce th Smirx. 


English Ch: a Mistery. 3 vols. : I., 596-1509 ; IT., 1509- 
1717; i n717-1884, yy Canon fae 


Greece, to. the Roman Conquest. By Sir Wint1aM Suirz. 
With Coloured Maps and Woodcuts, 


Romie, to the Establishment of the Empire. By Dean 
LIDDELL, 


The Roman Empire, from its Establishment to the Reign 
of Commodus, 180, By J. B. Bury. 


Gibbon. By Sir Wri. Suirs. 


Prance, to the Fall of the Second Empire. By W. H. 
Jervis. 


Ancient Geography. By Canon Bevan. 
Modern Geography. By Canon Bevan. 
Geography of British India. By Dr. Gzorex Surra. 


Language: its Origin and Growth. By Grorex 
P, Marsa. 

cmeqatere. With Biographical Notices of the 
Authors. By T. B. SHaw., 


Specimens of English Literature. By T. B.SHaw. 5s. 
Moral Philossphy. By Dr. Fremrne. 


SIR WILLIAM SMITH’S 
SMALLER HISTORIES. 


16mo, 3s, 6d, each. 

| England, from the Earliest Times to 1887, 
thorouguly Revised Edition. 

| Scripture History. Continued down to 4.p. 70, 


Ancient History, down to the Conquests of Alexander 
the Great. 


Ancient Geography. 

Rome, to the Establishment of the Empire. 

Greece, to the Roman Conquest. 

Classical Mythology. For Ladies’ Schools and Young 
Persons. 





Maps, Plans, and Woodcuts. 
New and 


English Literature. With Lives 5f our Chief Writers, 
Specimens of English Literature. 


LITTLE ARTHUR'S HISTORIES. 


land from the Earliest Times, continued down to 1878. 
With 36 Woodcuts. 1s, 6d. 


France, from the Earliest Times to the Fall of the Second 
Empire. With Maps and Woodcuts. 2s, 6d, 


MRS. MARKHAM'S HISTORIES. 


the year 1880, With 100 Woodcuts. 3s. 6¢. 


France, from the Conquest of Gaul by Cesar down to 1873. 
With 70 Woodcuts. 3s. 6d, 





*Part II. An Italian Reading Book. 3s, 6d. 


50 Woodcuts, 3s, 6 


SIR WILLIAM SMITH’S 
SCHOOL DICTIONARIES. 


LATIN. 
Smaller Latin-English Diotenary. With a Dictionary 
of Hi bay: S3lst Edition. By Sir Witt1aM Suira 
and Prof. T. D. Hatt, M.A. (730 pp.) 7s. 6d. 


Smaller English-Latin Dictionary. 7s. 6d. 
Larger Latin-English Dictionary. és. 
-Latin Dictionary. Compiled from 
Original Sources. 16s. 
’ BIBLE. 
Concise Dictionary of the Bible With Dlustrations. 21s. 
Smaller Bible Dictionary. With Mlustrations. 7s. 6d. 


CLASSICAL. 


ee Se oreens Wake ted Weedon. 
Biography, an graphy. i cu 
New aa nlarged Edition. 188, 


rs Classical Dictionary. With 20) Woodcuts. 
8. 


Smaller Dictionary of Greek and Roman Antiquities. 
With 200 Woodcuts. 7s. 6d. 





ETON COLLEGE SCHOOL BOOKS. 


Eton Latin Grammar. For the Higher Forms. 6s, 

Eton Elementary Latin Grammar. For use in the 
Lower Forms, 3s. 6d. 

Eton Preparatory Grammar, abridged from the above 
Work, Crown 8vo, 2s, 

Eton. First Latin Exercise Book, adapted to the Latin 

Grammar, Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 
Pourth Form Ovid: Selections from Ovid and 

Tibullus. With Notes by H. G. Wirtz, M.A. 2s, 6d. 


Eton Horace: the Odes, E es, and Carmen Seculare. 
With Notes. By F. W, Cornisa, M. A. In Two Parts. 
With Map. 6s. 


Eton Exercises in Algebra. 3s. 
Eton Exerc:ses in Arithmetic. 3s. 





Latin Gradus, 4 Verse Dictionary. By A. 
Anger, M.A., and H, G. Wiwriz, M.A. (448 aL 
Crown 8vo, 98. 


NATURAL SCIENCE, &c. 


First Book of Natural Philosophy: an Introduction to 
the Study of Statics, Dynamics, Hydrostatics, Light, 


Heat, and Sound. By Prof, Newrs. 33, 6d, 


Elements of Mechanics, including Hydrostatics. By 
Prof, Newrn. 8s, 6d. 


| MURRAY’S 
UNIVERSITY EXTENSION MANUALS. 


EDITED BY PROFESSOR KNIGHT, 
of St, Andrew’s University. 


An Introduction to Modern Geology. By R. D. 
Roserts. With Dlustrations and Coloured Maps. 5s. 

tae Rem of Nature: a Manual of Ph hysiography. By 
R. Mitt. With 19 Coloured Maps and 63 

Seckiiaties 5s. 

The Study of Animal Life. By J. Anrravrz Taomson. 

With many Illustrations. 5s. 

Logic, Inductive and Deductive By Witt Mrvyrto, 

late Professor of Logic, University of Aberdeen. With 

Diagrams. 4s. 6d. 

| The Eaglish Novel. By Professor Watter Raveres, 

University College, Liverpool. 3s. 6d. 








England, from the First Invasion by the Romans down to | Latin Literature. By J. W. Macxar, Balliol Collegs, 


Oxford. 3s. 6d. 


Shakspere and his P-redecessors in the - ia ey 
Drama. By F.S. Boas, Balliol College, Oxford. 


Germany, from the nen by Marius to 1930, With | A full List and all details relating to this Series sent om 


‘ 


application to the Publisher. 


* Keys to these Works supplied to Authenticated Teachers on written Application. 


** 
. 








Loypoy: JOHN MURRAY, Axsemarte Srazet, W 


DETAILED CATALOGUES GRATIS BY POST ON APPLICATION. 


- 
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JARROLD & SONS’ NEW NOVELS 


AT ALL LIBRARIES. 


ee 


NOW READY. 


LADY JEAN’S SON. 


By SARAH TYTLER, 
Author of “Lady Jean’s Meo * Phe oe Pass,” 
“ Lady " 





Bell,” “‘ Buried Diamonds,’ 
» donne 8vo, art linen, gilt top, 6s. 


BLACK DIAMONDS. 


By MAURUS JOKAI. 
THIRD EDITION, Crown 8vo, art linen, gilt top, 6a 
“It ie so well writeen.08 abounding in all sorts of special meowtednn 
to ses ava ite ‘Danes Lg Phere” Po yt = pa hn fine de- 


read. There 
riptive e book..... Maurus J6kai is absolutely originai 
in n thoug! anand treatment. “—Daily Chronicle. 


THE INN BY THE SHORE. 


By FLORENCE WARDEN. 
FOURTH EDITION. Crown 8yo, art linen, gilt top, 6s. 
“Miss Florence Warden is unrivalled js, in . omtaia a [ 





. * The Inn by the Shore’ 
marvellous mystery, ani! the clue to @qomaes 
eult to find in advance.”—Academy. 


JUDY, A JILT. 


By Mrs. CONNEY, 
Author of “Gold for Drose,” “A Line of Her Own,” &c. 
SECOND EDITION. Crown 8vo, art linen, glit top, ¢s. 


manner, ‘Judy, a Jilt,’ is a 
sunshine alternate in Righly 





“Written iu Mrs. Conney’s. happiest 
telling story, throughout which cl oad and 
effective cont-ast.”—Daily — 


COLOUR-SERGEANT 
No. t COMPANY. 


Mre. LEITH ADA Author of “ Beanie Kate 
me ey Louis Draycott, Sih Geo ffrey Stirling,” £0, 
Crown 8vo, art linen, gilt ton ‘oo, ‘CRaady Jay 28th, 


london: JARROLD. & SONS, 10 and 11, Warwick 
Lane, E. C. 5 5 and of all id of all Booksellers, 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


For the CIRCULATION and SALE of all the BEST 


ENGLISH, PRENCE, GERMAN, ITALIAN 
AND SPANISH BOOKS. 








TOWN SUBSCRIPTIONS 
from ONE GUINEA 


COUNTRY 
SUBSCRIPTIONS from 
per annam. ~~ GUINEAS per annum. 
LONDON BOOK PRCIes? er —Two or Three Friends m 
waeehhy oom of Books a UNITE in ONE SUBSCRIPTION, 
hh aves of Subscribers) from wo and thus lessen the 
GUINEAS per annum. Co 


Town and Village Clubs supplied on Liberal Terms. 


Prospectuses and Monthly Lists of Books gratis and 
post free. 





SURPLUS LIBRARY BOOKS 


Now Orrerep at 


Greatly Reduced Prices, 


A NEW CLEARANCE LIST (100 pp.) 
; Sent Gratis and post free to any address, 


The List contains: POPULAR WORKS in TRAVEL, 
SPORT, HISTORY, BIOGRAPHY, SCIENCE, and 
FICTION. Also NEW and SURPLUS Copies of FRENCH, 
GERMAN, ITALIAN, and SPANISH BOOKS, 





MUDIE’S SELEOT LIBRARY, Limited, 
30—34, New Oxronp Srreet ; 241, Brompron Roan, 8.W.; 
48, Query Victoria Sreezr, E.C., Lowpon; and 
at Bartow Arcapg, MancuxsTsr. 


ARRIAGES INSURED against ACCIDENTS, 
whether caused by collision, the falling, bolting, or kicking of 
horses, or by being run into by other vehicles. Policies issued for the 
year or season only. Prospectuses post free —CARRIAGE INSUR- 
ANCE COMPANY, Limited, 17, Pall Mall East, London, SW. 
Agent wanted. 





Mr. T. FISHER UNWIN’S 


NEW BOOKS. 
READY NEXT WEEK. 








JUVENILE OFFENDERS. By 





PIONEER WORK in. the 
ALPS of NEW ZEALAND. 


By ARTHUR P. HARPER. 
With 40 Petit 3 Maps. Demy 8vo, cloth, 


Also, an Epition DE Luxe printed on Japan paper, 
limited to 20 copies, price £5 5s, net. 


TWO PORTRAITS. Cloth, 16s. 
THE EARLY CORRESPON- 
DENCE of HANS VON BULOW. Edited by 
his WIDOW. _ Selected and Translated by 
CONSTANCE BACHE. Portraits. Cloth, 16s. 


“Selected with much care and discrimination. . .. 
Carefully and readably translated.”— Times. 


THE CRIMINOLOGY SERIE3S.— New bes 








DOUGLAS MORRISON, M.A. Cloth, 6s. 


THE PSEUDONYM LIBRARY.—New. Volume. 


ANTHONY JASPER. By Ben 
BOLT. Paper, 1s. 6d. ; cloth, 2s. 


EDITION DE LUXE OF ’ 


THE ROMANCE OF A KING’S 
LIFE. By J. J. JUSSERAND. Translated 
from the French by M. R., and Revised and 
Enlarged by the Author. With Pho vure 
and other Illustrations. Limited to 25 
elegantly bound. Price 2is. net. 


[The Onpinary Epition, bound in cloth, 


“ He has chosen a theme of more then ordinary in 
and has treated it with more than his a a pictaree]ueness 
of grouping and vividness of style. . « Charmingly 
illustrated.” —Scotsman. 








In feap. 8vo, cloth, 5s. net. 
POEMS, and Other Verses. By 
H, A, B. J. 
“It is all written with brains. . . 
admirable verse.””—Glasgow Herald. 


“LITTLE NOVELS.”—New Volumes. 


A SLIGHT INDISCRETION. 
Mrs. EDWARD CARTWRIGHT. 


A COMEDY OF THREE. By 
NEWTON SAUNDEKS. Paper, 6d. each; 
cloth, 1s. each. 


THE NEW IRISH LIBRARY. —New Volume. 


BISHOP DOYLE: a Biographical 
and Historical Study. By MICHAEL Mac- 
DONAGH. Paper, 1s. ; cloth, 2s. 


. Contains much 





By 








“A very excellent story....‘Le Selve’ is one of 
the strongest stories Ouida has written for many a 
long day.” —Patt Maui GAZETTE. 


OUIDA’S ‘Le Selve’ is admiend 


ably written, with the 











NEW true discrimination. be-. 
a tween the essential and 
NOVEL the superfluous that dis. 
tinguishes the artist from 
LE SELVE the mere maker of books,” 
bg Moryine Post. 
Cloth, 2s. 6d. 





T. Fisher Senta’e. NEW ILLUSTRATED 
LIST OF BOOKS, for 1896-97, and the NEW 
ILLUSTRATED PROSPECTUS of ‘THE STORY 
of the NATIONS” will “be sent on application post 
free to any address. 





Lendon: T. FISHER UNWIN, Paternoster 





THIRD EDITION, COMPLETING 30,000. 
Crown 8vo, 5s. 


MARGARET OGILVY. By J. M. 


mes has been set down 

acl Onc eins : 
dqoies mee eTS soscelin than esring pessoa, snd so real is- 
the presentment that it is believe that it is not- 


a i. | will close the volame 
“ oO ‘ Vv 
has tLe mother of a man of us ever been made 80 real, 
tat sal ‘at be arb ihe" Mangrs Ooty” 
we 8) 8 ivy 
andl nn, the, best of. ie Se 
Daily Chronicle. 
Crown 8vo, gilt top, 6s. 


EATE OARNEGIE and THOSE 
MINISTERS. By IAN MACLAREN, 

“Tan Maclaren has given us another delightful 
AT rvellous oy AX sseing, « 4 
touc even power oO 
laughter and tears.”—Literary Worid. 

Crown 8vo, gilt top, 6s. 


HE LAND o’ the: LBAL. By David 
“LYALL. 


*“The tales are tender and 
hye feeling, much — arene » to ey ied 
reader than what are rv as Sunday 
The book is a triumphant proof that it is possible to wee 
Scotch stories in a tongue that is understanded of persons. 
who dwell on this side of the Tweed.”— Times. 


Fifth Thousand. With Mlustrations. Crown 8y¥o, 7s, 6d. 


CHAI LOTTE BRONTE and HER 
ay Chai 5. Sees, 

4 big =! ~~ of qpaiindy Gnd yom try Ag 
—_— extraordinary success he has brought to | 
Sncod in the hands of’ bie seatore ail th thoae sanuet of 

Bronté’s noble life that were untouched and 


almost unsus — writers.”—Sir Waxxss 
Rerp in the Ni ‘entury. 





London : 
Hopper & StrovcutTon, 27, Paternoster Row. 


THE EDINBURGH REVIEW. 
No, 379.—J ANUARY, 1897.—8v0, price 6s. 

L. PORTY-ONE YEAKS in INDIA. 

IL. ULSTER BEFORE the UNION. 
Ill. WILLIAM MORRIS, POET and CRAFTSMAN 

IV. 8IR GEORGE TRESSADY. 

V. ALGERIA. 

VI. THE “ PHARSALIA” of LUCAN. 
VIL. THE PROGRESS and PROCEDURE of the CIVIL COURTS 

of ENGLAND. 


VIIL. WHAT WAS THE GUNPOWDER PLOT? 
IX. ROOKS and their WAYS. 
X. NEWSPAPERS, STATESMEN, and the PUBLIC. 
xL FInAperAL Ss of GREAT BRITAIN and 








THE 


ENGLISH HISTORICAL REVIEW. 


Edited by 8. R. GARDINER, D.C.L., LLD., and 
REGINALD L, POOLE, M.A., Ph.D. 


No. 45.—JANUARY, 1897.—Price 5s. 
1. Articles. 


NEW LIGHTS on the DIVORCE of HENRY VIII. Part II. 
By James Gairpner. 


THE ADMINISTRATION of the NAVY from the RESTORA- 
TION to the REVOLUTION, By J. R. Tanyer. 


A ROYALIST SPY during the REIGN of TERROR. By 
J. H. Cuarnam. 


5 ANDREW JACKSON and the NATIONAL BANK. By 
R. Sermour Loxe. 

2 Nots and Documents.—3. Reviews of Books.—4. Correspondence.— 
5. Notices of Periwdicals.—6. List of Recent Historical Publi- 
cations. 

London, New York, and Bombay: Lonemans, Green & Co. 








THREE CENTURIES OF NONCONFORMITY. 





Large cr. 8vo, nearly 800 pp., cloth, 6s., post free. 
HISTORY 


OF THE 
FREE CHURCHES OF ENGLAND 
FROM THE REFORMATION TO 1851. 
By HERBERT 8. SKEATS. 
WITH A CONTINUATION TO 1891, 
By CHARLES 8. MIALL. 





Square, E.C. 


London: Atexanper & Setruxanp,, Furnixal Street, E.C 


HODDER & STOUCHTON'S LIST. 
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JOHN LANE’S NEW BOOKS 


IN BELLE3 LETTRES. 





Ready Next Week. 
THE iB WIS ond tee the WAYWARD. A Novel. 


cop's, EAILIRES. A Novel. ‘By J. 8. 


THE ESEUTORENTAL YRC, By R.V. 





THE iE YEAR of SHAME, By William Watson. 


the eae of ‘Heegronp. 
. 8V0, 28. 6d.-net. 


“Me *s kindling poems, with their noble 
bay to the ience of om pang ty Poy “ne ea 
a conscience of a country ti 

hes has heard. Let us add that the Bishop of Hereford’s imro- 
duction to the new edition seems to us entire'y worthy of 
the occasion and the subject.””—Leader in the Westminster 


Gazette. 
* “*Tt is this vee note of red-hot sincerity which gives the 
sonnets their chief value. It is when they are most savage 
SS ee a = _~ ° ta 2 much to say that, 
in its way, it is our perplexe vious genera:io 
prophetic ory. ”*— Daily Chronicle. sis 
THE CHILDREN. By Alice ) Meynell. With a 
Title-page and Cover Robineon, | 
A Se 8vo, Second Edition, A Ags 
best book of prose that Mrs. Meynell Ses pes forth— 
tho best in aint of spy the beet in point of treat- 
—— ‘* —— as “= x and as inte’ = this 
volume is delightful. darling young ve 4 
before been written about with more understanding and 
appreciation.” —Globde. 
IN the GARDEN of PEACE. By Helen 
MILMAN Mrs, Caldwell Crofton). With 24 Illustrations 


Edm . New. Crown 8vo, Second eee net. 
“Of flowers a cou charms 
that is both observed ; and of binds and 
their song, t) ways and ics, there is yet 
Se ee ee 
freshness and plasaney cannot to delight all who 
are "> a British aoe. 


MAKE BELIEVE. By H. D. Lowry. Illus- 
trated by — Robinson. Crown 8vo, gilt edges, or 


uncut, 58. 

“A delightful s and idyllic story......Mr. Charles amy 
has embellished the story with most dainty examples of 
the art in — he is taking such an enneneintle place ; 
some of the illustrations are better than anything he has 
done before.” —Pall Muli Gazette. 

“* As beautiful within as it is beautiful * Lay view.” 


CHATTO & WINDUS’S NEW BOOKS. 


Mr. G.. A. HENTY’S New Novel, THE 
QUEEN'S CUP, is now ready, and can be 
_ supplied ti in 3 vols, at every Library. 








A NEW “TIMES NOVEL.’ 
Mrs. B. M. CROKER’S New Novel, 
BEYOND the PALE: an Irish Romance, 
will be ready at all Booksellers’ on Jan. 28th. 
Crown 8vo, buckram, 6s. 


Mrs. HUNGERFORD’S New Volume of | tis 
Stories, AN ANXIOUS MOMENT, «: 
now ready at all Booksellers’. Crown 8vo, 
cloth, 38. 6d. 


WILLIAM WESTALL’S New Novel, 
WITH the RED EAGLE: « Romance of 
the Tyrol, is now ready at all Bookeellers’ : 
Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 6s. 


| THE NARRATIVE of CAPTAIN 
Oriel bh a7 of the Empire, 1776-1850. Edited from_ the 
LOREDAN RCHEY, and Translated by Hire. 

aR foal Us ith 100 Illustrations, crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. 
Aer e sound, rattling tale of thrilli venture.....Like ‘ The 
exh “ad Nady ay a * Ca 7 of romance Fg richer fattht ba 


ved ou their ee pers bas hese matters, 
Lak eS play errible, and ‘related whe ty vividness, we 
find in the page pages 3 of 1 —-T..t French Detne Zente 
Tr 


The CRUSADE of the “ EXCELSIOR,” 


By BRET HARTE. With a Frontispiece by J. Bernard Par- 
tridge. A New Edition. (rown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 


MARK TWAIN’S LIBRARY of 


eysous, wie 197 amesens by E. W. Kemble. A New 
Edition. wn 8yvo, cloth, 33. [Un Janu ry 21. 


TOM SAWYER, DETECTIVE. By 


ag a. With a Photogravure Portrait. Crown 8vo, 





























MRS. TREGASKISS: a Novel of 

nglo-Austrahan Life. By Mrs. Camreets FRApo. With 8 

Pai Page a by ‘Robert New Edition, 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. ion January 21. 





VIGNETTES. | By Hubert Crackanthorpe. 


Feap 
504 There is isa adhe ne in his impressionist sketches...... 
details so artistica ly presented that a picture of the whole 
cetera cet 1 * 
New Saturd ry. 
FRESH FICTIO. 


SOME | WHIMS of FATE. “By, Menie ie Muriel 
E. Post — coloured edges, 2s 

Me ad very clever tales, o: and cusenvieitinal in 

treatment. . . . There is plenty of by of scene.” 
‘all Gazette. 

“ Entitles Miss Dowie to a high ae a ng the English 
writers who can succeed with t! 4, peculiarly difficult form 
of fiction —the conte.’’— Academy. 

“Told with all the brightness of a true artist, and of 
fascinating interest.” - Gentlewoman 


SHAPES in the FIRE: a Mid -Winter Night’s 
i nt. By M. P. SHIEL, Author of “‘ Prince 
Zaleski.” Crown 8vo, 3s, 6d. net. 
** Not unworthy of Poe himself.”—§; 
** Done with consummate insight and skill, -and the book 
is sure to meet with a warm ——_ from thinkers.” 
estern thilde Balfour News. 
—_ STELLA. ByMarie Gi e Clothilde 
. 0, 3s. 
coepetinnty a BL story. re are wene |: 
passages wi chreeall Pierse Loti at his best. i Britton Review }* 
Balfour writes delicately, and displays a literary 
fastidiousness Which reminds us of Mr. Pater. . . She 
has the finer ions of the artist; she has imbued her 
own spirit with the colour-sense of the surroundin zs of her 
characters.” —Pall Mall Gazette. 


IN SCARLET end Y: Stories of Soldiers 
and Others. “By. F a. aanen 
THE SPECTRE of the REAL a — 
} ani and THOMAS HARD 

Series.) Second Edition. Crown 8vo, © yw net. 
capes wake ciugis ah Sepits amey sain. “fom 
a simple and grap terary le. 

are realistic in the true sense of the word. and are full of 

deep though pathos.”—Pall bm Gazette. 


“A collection of ey, melancholy stories, which, 
nevertheless, make mely agreeable ying raphic. 
MY BROTHER | wey Vincent Brows. Square | *. 

16mo (Pierrot’s Li 


“ Paul Id; 7 ‘really beautiful a 
who recalls some of the similar work of George Elio 
Glasgow Herald, © 
“So delicate, so genuine a piece of work as this co 
into areader’s hand but seldom...,.. Paul Penfold is mampes 
with human reality. ”"— Bookman. 


Tue Bopiey Heap, Vigo Street, London, W. 








THE CHARM. and other Drawi ving- 


Pee 3 By WALTER BESANT and WALTER PO 
Wich 50 tions. Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 68, 


THE ROYAL CHRISTOPHER, By By 


JUSTIN H. McCARTHY, Author of “ A London 
8vo, cloth, 33. 33. 6d. 


A CAPFOLo' NAILS : a North-( Country 


Story. By D. Quai Fis MURRAY, Author of “ Joséph’s Coat.” 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 33. 


WEIR of HERMISTON. By Robert 


LOUIS STEVENSON. Crown 8vo, 


The LIBRARY EDITION of CHARLES 


READE'S NOVELS is now complete in ar tad ae = set in 
me new rs printed on laid paper, ao 
3s. 6d, each.—A be had. 


NEW EDITIONS. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. each. 
_ MARRIED or SINGLE? By B. M. Cxoxzr. 
A LIFE INTEREST. By Mrs. Avexanpee. 
RA CREINA. By Mrs. HusGerrorp. 
MMEART of OAK. By W. Crarx Russect. 
ING ODDS. By Hawcer Smarr. 
E WOMAN in the DARK. By F. W. Rosrsox. 
“THE VOICE of the CHARMER, By L. T. Mzapsz. 
LADY KILPATRICK. By Rosrrt BucHanan, 


EIGHTEENTH CENTURY VIG- 


- NETTES. By AUSTIN DOBSON. In Turer Series. Crown 
8vo, buckram, 63. each. 


























a 


DIARY of a CITIZEN of PARIS. By 


E. BIRE. With 2 Plates. 2vols., demy 8vo, buckram, 2ls 








THE GENTLEMAN'S MAGAZINE. 
ua JANUARY wentet dannii cos om “THE 


ESS of MERCY. NEWDIGATE,” F Major ta RTIN A. 8. UME, 
ae the following Articles are Double Stars, 
by J. a Gore, F.R.A.S.—A Country Town in the ith 
tury, bi i as Book- Rev. P. H. Ditchfield, 
Lt Punish- 


ling in Sussex, by Arthur ett.—Chinese 
— Water-Cloc! a Pt at 
ae Hara a Pare. r- ay 


y Mary Hartier.—Some H: Gren y John 


Hyde a he Protaction of Birds, by Sylvanus U: 





‘London: CHATTO & WINDUS, 111, St. Martin’s Lane, W.C. 





WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS’ 


LIstT. 


NEW ENGLISH WORKS FOR 
SECONDARY SCHOOLS. 


A HISTORY of ENGLISH LITERA- 
TURE. By J. LOGIE ROBERTSON, M.A., First 
English Master, Edinburgh Ladies® College. With In- 
troduction by Profeece MASSON. Crown ore 
380 pp., 3s. 

Journal of E lucation.—“ Mr. Robertson is accurate... 
His judgments are seldom biassed or exaggerated, and are 
simply and clearly expressed.” 


ENGLISH VERSE for JUNIOR 
CLASSES. By the SAME AUTHOR. 

Part I, Caavucer to Coteriver. Cr own 8vo, Is. 6d. net, 

ParrIl. Ninerzenta Centrory Poers. Crown 8vo, 

1s. 61, net. 

Educational News.—*“ Well planned in its courss, at- 
tractive in its matter, substantial in tre information 
it conveys. ..... The style of-the-introductory matter, and of 
the notes. is at once expressive and concise.” 


EXERCISES in ANALYSIS, PARSING 
and CORRECTION of SENTENCES. Fcap. 8vo, cloth 
limp, 64, 

Teachers’ Monthly.— An admirable collection of exer- 
cises, and will be invaluable to teachers preparing students 
for tk the Pupil Teacher and Scholarship Exams.” 


PASSAGES for PARAPHRASING 
With General Pr'nciples and Examples set at Leaving) 
Certificate and University Preliminary Examinations, 
Feap. 8vo, cloth limp, 6d. 

Teachers’ Aid.—“* A choice collection of pieces, entirely 
poetical, and nicely graded.” 


ELEMENTARY GRAM MAR and COM- 
POSITION, om the Analysis of Sentences. With 
a Chapter on W and Derivation, and con- 
aay in mae So aeereen. New Edition, Revised. 





Schoolmaster.—* A very valuable book. It is constructive 
as well as analytic.” 


A WORKING HANDBOOK of the 
ANALYSIS of SENTENCES, With Notes on Parsing, 
Parap , Figures of Speech, and Prosody. New 

Edition, Revised. Crown 8vo, 1s. 6d. 

Schoolmaster.—“ One of the b>st and soundest produc- 
tions on analysis of sentences we have yet met with.” 





NEW ARITHMETICAL WORKS. 
CONTAINING 7,20 EXAMPLES, 


HANDBOOK of MENTAL ARITH- 


METIC: a Complete Course of Exercises in Menia 
Arithmetic. Crown 8v0, 264 p>., with Anewers on the 
Margin, 2s. 6d. Also in 8:x Parts, with Answers, limp 
cioth, 6d. each. 
Teachers’ Monthly.—‘ The examples are mainly concrete. 
as they should be, are of all varieties, and, w. what is most 
important, of the right amount of difficulty.” 


NEW AND REVISED EDITION. 


PRACTICAL ARITHMETICAL EXER- 


canee. Contai: nearly 8,000 . consisting 

great part in blems, and 750 Extracts from 

ix Sntpation Papers, Crown 8vo, 364 pages, 38. With 
Answers, 3s. 6d. 

Avex. V. Lornran, Esq., C. of 8. Training College, 
Glasgow, says: “It is'‘a mine of wealth... I coulllier it the 
best and most complete collection that in the course of over 
fifteen years’ experience I have ever seen.” 


FOR P.T. AND OTHER EXAMS. 


EXERCISES in -MENSURATION. 
Complete in 1 vol.,, 124 Pa cloth, 1s. Also in Two 
Parts, 64 pp., paper, a5 cloth, 6d. each. Answers, in 
Two Parts, 

Schoolmistress.— - ee exhaustive, and admirably 
to meet the requirements of any ordinary exami- 
nation in this subject.’’ 





Complete Lists of our Medias and Advanced Educa- 
tional Works will be sent post free on application. 


WILLLAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, 
EpinsurcH AND Lonpoy. 
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RIGHARD BENTLEY & SON’S LIST 


FIFTH EDITION, NOW READY. 
In 2 vols,, demy 8vo, price 36s, 


FORTY-ONE YEARS in INDIA: 
FROM SUBALTERN TO COMMANDER-IN-CHIEF. 
BY 
Pield-Marshal LORD ROBERTS of KANDAHAR, Y.C 


Besides Maps and Plans, the volumes are embellished 
with Portraits on steel and copper of Sir James Outram, 
General Nicholson, Sir Henry Lawrence,- Sir Abraham 
Roberts, Sir Colin Campbell, Sir William Mansfield, Lord 
Napier of Magdala, Sir Donald Stewart, Sir Samuel Browne, 
The Amir of Afghanistan, Sir Arthur Hardinge, and Field- 
Marshal Lord Roberts. 





POPULAR EDITIONS OF 


STANDARD WORKS. 


—_ —-— 


THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY of a SEA- 


MAN: Thomas, Tenth Earl of Dundonald. Popular 
Edition. With Portraits, Charts, and [lustrations, 
Crown 8vo, 6s, fate 


MY REMINISCENCES. By W. P. 


FRITH, R.A. A New and Cheaper Edition, being the 
Eightb, In 1 vol., crown 8vo, 63, 








THE PRIVATE LIFE of MARIE 
ANTOINETTE. By HENRIETTE FERLICITE CAM- 
PAN, First Lady-in-Waiting to the Queen, With 2 
Portraits. In 1 yol., crown 8vo, 6s, 





THE LIFE of MARY, QUEEN of 
SCOTS. From the French of M. MIGNET, By 
Sir ANDREW SCOBLE, Q.C, With 2 Portraits. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 


THE LIFE of OLIVER CROMWELL. 


From the French of M. GUIZOT. By Sir ANDREW 
SCOBLE, Q.C. Crown 8vo, with 4 Portraits, 6s. 








DEAN HOOK: his Life and Letters. 


Edited by the Very Rev. W. R. STEPHENS, Dean of 
Winchester. In 1 vol., crown 8vo, 6s. 





THE LIVES of PAINTERS : Hogarth, 


Sir Joshua Reynolds, Gainsborough, Fuseli, Sir Thomas 
Lawrence, and Turner. OHN TIMBS, F.S.A. 
Crown 8vo, with Portraits, 6s, 





THE LOST POSSESSIONS of ENG- 
LAND —TANGIE ss MINORCA, CUBA, MANILA, 
CORSICA, BUENOS AYRES, JAVA, the IONIAN 
ISLES, &e. By W, FREWEN LORD, Barrister-at- 
Law. In 1 vol., crown 8vo, 6s, 





AFRICAN HUNTING and ADVEN- 


TURE from 1852 to 1860. By WILLIAM CHARLES 
BALDWIN, F.R.G.8S. With " ibestentions by Joseph 
Wolfand J. B. Zwecker, and a Portrait of the haller 
and Map. Third Edition. In 1 vol., demy 8vo, 18s. 


NOTICE. —DEAR FAUSTINA, 
a New Story by RHODA 
BROUGHTON, Author of 
** Nancy,” °** Red as a Rose is 
She,” &c., 18 commenced in the 
January issue of The TEMPLE 
BAR MAGAZINE. 


RICHARD BENTLEY &Son, New Burlington Street 
Publishers in Ordinary to Her Majesty the Queen, 











IMPORTANT NOVELS. 


SECOND EDITION, Price 6s. 
SENTIMENTAL 
TOMMY. 


By J. M. BARRIE. 


The St. James’s Gazette says :—Exceedingly fascinating 
and delightful....The study of Tommy's Shavacter is, 
indeed, as subtle and vital as it is fresh and inspiriti 
Mr, Barrie has 





coetee 


done few things finer than the brother-and- 
sister love of Tommy and Elspeth, or more touching than 
the elfish heroism of little Grizel.”* 

BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 


The Little Minister. 6s. 





THIRD EDITION NOW READY, Price 6s. 


A PURITAN’S WIFE. 


By MAX PEMBERTON. 

The British Weekly says :—‘'‘ A Puritan's Wife’ is wi h- 
out question Mr. Pemberton’s best story, e descriptions 
of -stricken London remind us of the vivid pictures 
of oe, The hereoine, Lady Marjorie, wins the reader’s 
affection from the beginning. Israal Wolf is the most 
original and powerful character which Mr. Pemberton has 


ever drawn.” 
BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 
The Impregnable City. 6s. 
The Iron Pirate, 5s. 
The Sea Wolves. 6s. 


The Little Huguenot. Ils. 4d. 





SECOND EDITION, Price és. 


WHAT CHEER! 


By W. CLARK RUSSELL. 

The Pall Mall Gazette says:—‘‘There is something 
always fresh and invigurating about Mr. Clark Russell’s 
sea stories, and his latest contribution to fiction of that 
class has all his best characteristics, and cannot fail to 
attract a wide circle of readers ”’ 

BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 
List, Ye Landsmen! 6s. 


SECOND EDITION, Price 4s. 


MRS. CLIFF’S YACHT. 


BY FRANK STOCKTON. 

The Speaker says:—‘‘‘ Mra. Cliff’s Yacht’ is a book 
which anybody who is capable of appreciating it will 
regard as a treasure beyond price.” 

BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 

Adventures of Captain Horn. 6s. 


Pomona’s Travels. 5s. 





SECOND EDITION, Price 6s. 


THE ROGUE’S MARCH. 
__- By E. W. HORNUNG. 


The Daily News says :—‘‘It is a 


pe cage me me vivid story, which it is di cult to put down 
when we be it, and the impression of which it is 
impossible 7 a while to shake off.” 

BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 


Tiny Luttrell. 6s. 
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With 16 Full-Page and numerous Text Illustraticns, 
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NEW NOVEL BY MRS. HUGH FRASER. 
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of S rary fiction,” 
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Edited by Professor PERCY GARDNER and 
Professor KELSEY. 


A HANDBOOK of GREEK SCULPTURE. 
By ERNEST ARTHUR GARDNER, M.A. 
Part II., containing the Fifth Century (continued), 
the Fourth Century, Hellenistic Seulptare, 
Greco-Roman Seulpture. 

Illustrated. 

Extra crown 8vo, 5s. 

Parts I. and II., complete in 1 vol., 10s, 
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THE HISTORY OF GREECE 


From its Commencement to the Close of the 
Independence of the Greek Nation. 
By ADOLF HOLM. 
Traus!ated from the German, 
In 4 vols., extra crown 8vo, 6s. net each. 


Vol. III. The Fourth Centary B.c. up to the 
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BY THE LATE REV. F. J. A. HORT, D.D. 


VILLAGE SERMONS 
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the Eighteenth Century. 
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Globe 8vo, 2s. 6d. 
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A Primer Desigred for the Use of Students 
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Editor of Mining Engineering. 
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IBSEN’S NEW PLAY. 


John Gabriel Borkman: a Play in Four Acts. 
By Henrik Ibsen. Translated from the 
Norwegian by William Archer. (Heine- 
mann.) 


N this new play Ibsen, always terrible in 
I his character of the Plain Dealer, is 
lainer than ever; but his terrors this time 
ave the fullest measure of his fascination. 
No doubt they need it, in view of the 
world’s petulant weakness. If his characters 
were a whit less intensely interesting, we 
could not bear the frightfully true things 
they say and do. If the scenery were less 
ghostly it could not take us so far out of the 
prosaic atmosphere in which we have the 
courage of otr Philistinism. Even as it is, 
cries of outrage arise; and every duffer de- 
— some ‘‘ questionable’’ passage which 
e (being a duffer) would not have written. 
Borkman’s observation, that “ if the worst 
comes to the worst, one woman can always 
take the place of another,” is deemed 
out of place in a respectable play; and the 
elopement, which must needs have been a 
example to the young at best, is voted 
“unnecessarily” shocking because of a third 
party—a girl—whose presence is accounted 
for by the lady in these appalling terms: 
‘Men are so unstable! And women too! 
When Erhart is done with me, and I with 
him, then it will be well for us both that he, 
r fellow, should have some one to fall 

k upon.” : 

Our inveterate habit of criticising fiction 
on the lines of Mrs. Raddle will always get 
us into difficulties with Ibsen. Mrs. Raddle, 
it will be remembered, had a fixed concep- 


tion of .manliness which included an instant 
readiness on the part of every true husband 
to fight cabmen underpaid by his wife. 
‘‘Raddle ain’t like a man,” she said, when 
Mr. Raddle disappointed her in this par- 
ticular. That is just how we treat Ibsen. 
We tell each other with great freedom that 
there is nobody in the world who cannot be 
done without, and that there are as good 
fish in the sea as ever came out of it. We 
even go so far as to say—in French—that 
in the dark all cats are grey. But we hold 
that a man should never admit that the 
world contains more than one possible 
woman for him—surely a most dismally 
idiotic doctrine. So when John Gabriel 
Borkman delivers himself as above, we cry 
“Shame!” and console ourselves with the 
faithfulness of Ella Rentheim, the adorable 
old maid at whose expense John Gabriel 
has acted on his more catholic view to 
the extent of jilting her, on pecuniary con- 
sideration, for her twin sister. Even this 
consolation is a stolen one; for Ibsen re- 
morselessly makes Ella say, when she 
is complimented on her power of love: 
‘Perhaps it is the lack of love that 
keeps that power alive,” meaning that her 
infatuation has persisted solely because it 
has never been gratified. That is the root 
objection to Ibsen’s a: they will not 
keep up appearances. They come out with 
our guiltiest secrets so coolly that we feel 
that if there were such a thing as a hospital 
for ailing doctors, and a layman were put 
into a bed there by mistake, the illusionless 
conversation in the wards might make him 
feel as we feel when the old people in 
Ibsen, long finished with chivalry and senti- 
ment, tell each other the frozen truth about 
their symptoms. 

The fact is, enjoyment of Ibsen is a 
question of strength of mind. The quantit 
of truth the average man can bear is sti 
very small; and every increase of the dose 
is met by piteous protests and cries of 
‘* Pessimist,” ‘‘ Cynic,” ‘* Morbid,” and the 
like. Our own dramatists; in the presence 
of their sovereign tyrant, the public, are, 
more or less, like the preacher who, having 
rashly said in the presence of Louis XIV., 
‘We are all mortal,” suddenly caught the 
monarch’s eye and added, ‘‘ At least, nearly 
all.” But the preacher’s slip was a very 
venial one; for there are ten thousand men 
who can look death in the face for every 
one who can look life in it. Louis, who no 
doubt laughed at the courtly preacher, 
would certainly have had Ibsen broken on the 
wheel, as a good many excellent people 
would nowadays if they had the power. 
To endure the pain of living, we drug 
ourselves more or less with gin, with litera- 
ture, with superstitions, with romance, with 
idealism, political, sentimental, and moral, 
with every possible preparation of that 
universal hashish—imagination. Properly 
speaking, the opposition to the Awakener is 
nothing but the natural resistance of the 
average man to having his standard of 
temperance and fortitude screwed up to 
that of the man of genius. This is the 
whole secret of the eternal war between 
genius and mediocrity. It has never 
raged so incessantly as in the present 





century, because never before have such 


vast masses of untrained readers. been let 
loose on literature by elementary education 
and cheap books. It is true that the public 
relishes a little bitterness in literature as 
well as in beer. Sentimental or satirical 
pessimism—the tragic or comic contrast of 
| the frailty of man or the cruelty of Nature 
with the sublimity of the ideal—is by no 
means unpopular: in fact, pessimistic 
sublimity is the characteristic key of the 
whole romantic-commercial scheol, from the 
Renascence onward. ‘Though Swift, having 
omitted the indispensable feminine: interest, 
may be found too savage, Shakespeare, La 
Rochefoucauld, and Thackeray are highly 
appreciated, whilst the most fashionable 
book in the Bible is Ecclesiastes. But the 
genuine realist, the man who exalts, not the 
ideal at the expense of life, but life at the 
—_ of the ideal, can only hold the 
public like a bulldog. Look at the portraits 
of William Blake, the author of Proverbs of 
Hell, and of Ibsen! What bulldog ever 
developed such grip and tenacity in the 
mouth? One understands at a glance the 
remark which has been made about Ibsen— 
‘“No man has any right to have such a 
mouth.” But no less a mouth is needed to 
carry such a forehead through the idealist 
wilderness of this world. 

Here are a few samples from the new 
play. Borkman, an old Napoleon of com- 
merce, who, by ill-luck in his first battle, 
missed his millions and landed himself in 
prison, is talking to Foldal, an old clerk, 
whom he has ruined. Foldal, imagining 
himself a poet, clings to Borkman as the 
only man who admires his unperformed 
tragedy. In return, he believes that 
Borkman’s dreams’ of rehabilitation and 
success will come true. Ibsen makes short 
work of the pretty picture of humble 
devotion faithful to fallen greatness." The 
course of their mutual admiration is dis- 
turbed by a dispute about women. 


‘* BORKMAN (indignantly): O, these women ! 
They wreck and ruin life for us. Play the 
devil with our whole destiny—our triumphal 
progress. 

‘“FoLDAL: Not all of them! 

‘*BoRKMAN: Indeed ? Can you tell me of a 
single one that’s good for anything ? 

**FoLtDAL: No; that’s the trouble. The few 
that I know are good for nothing. 

‘*BoORKMAN (with a snort of scorn): Well, 
then, what’s the good of it? What’s the good 
of such women existing if you never know 
them ? 

‘“‘“FoLtDAL (warmly): Yes, John Gabriel, 
there is good in it, I assure you. It’s such a 
blessed, beneficent thought that here or there 
in the world—somewhere—far away—the. true 
woman exists after all!” 


This, it will be observed, is poor old 
Foldal’s form of hashish—the imaginary 
true woman, his consoler for the contempt 
of his wife, who gives no quarter to his 
etic hashish and his worthless tragedies. 
he conversation presently leads Foldal to 
betray that his belief in Borkman’s re- 
habilitation is only a pretence. Instantly 
he is smitten with: the terrible retort, ‘‘ You 
are no poet.” Then all the fat is in the fire. 


‘‘ BorKMAN: Here you’ve been lying to me 
all the time. 
‘‘FotpaL: It wasn’t a lie so long as you 
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believed in my vocation. So long as you 
believed in me, I believed in you. 

‘BoRKMAN: Then we've been all the time 
deceiving each other. And perhaps deceiving 
ourselves—both of us. 

““FotpaL: But isn’t that just the essence of 
friendship, John Gabriel ?” 


And so they part for ever—‘for ever” 
meaning, needless to add, an hour or so. — 

The idealists will, of course, take all this 
iconoclasm as mere satire—Thersites up to 
date. It is not so: it is sympathy and 
honesty. The proof is in the result. Com- 
pare poor Foldal with any attempt in fiction 
to get sympathy for an old clerk by the 
ordinary idealist method of painting out all 
the selfish spots in him—Chuffy in Martin 
Chuzzlewit, for example. You may wince at 
every step in Ibsen’s process, and snivel 
with tearful satisfaction at every step in 
Dickens’s; but the upshot is that you are 
left with a serious belief in and regard for 
Foldal, whereas Chuffy is nothing but a 
silly and rather tiresome toy. When 
Dickens himself, later on, became a serious 
master of his art, his progress was on the 
road that leads away from Chuffy and 
towards Foldal—that is, from _ senti- 
mental, cowardly, sweet-toothed lying to 
sympathetic, courageous, nutritious truth. 

It is impossible within the limits of a 
single article to combine a description of 
the literary and dramatic contents of a play 
of Ibsen’s with its constitutional criticism, 
so to speak. Nor are such descriptions to 
the point now that Mr. William Archer’s 
translation has placed the text in the hands 
of all for whom a criticism of Ibsen has any 
interest. It is sufficient to note that besides 
the two old men, there.are two old women— 
twin sisters—the married one satisfied and 
pitiless in her affections, the old maid tender 
and remorseful, indignant only because she 
has been cheated, not of a mother’s joy and 
happiness, but of a mother’s sorrows and 
tears, the loss of which moves her to cry 
out to Borkman, “You are a murderer. 
You have committed the one mortal sin.” 
In bright relief against this regret is the 
younger Borkman’s impulse towards happi- 
ness and “living his own life,” and his 

outhful revolt, in full illusion as to the 
ee of his choice, against the 
apparent selfishness with which his elders 
have disposed of his career. The whole 
play is a wonderful chapter on the illu- 
sions of youth and the illusions of age 
—a wise and powerful work, waich will 
purify and strengthen dramatic literature, 
and help to educate dramatic criticism, 
very much against their own wills no 
doubt, but all the more effectually on that 
account. 

One of our best dramatic critics, Mr. 
A. B. Walkley, has pointed out the happy 
chance by which this play exactly fits the 
lyceum company. But Sir Henry Irving’s 
insensibility to Ibsen is notorious: there is 
no chance, unfortunately, of the hint being 
‘taken. Yetit is difficult to believe, especially 
after the success of the long-delayed “ Little 
Eyolf,” that ‘John Gabriel Borkman ” 
will have to wait and beg for two years as 
** Little Eyolf”? waited and begged. Who 
speaks first ? 

GzorcE Bernarp Suaw. 





THE ACADEMY, 


THE TRUTH ABOUT SAKHALIN, 


The New Siberia: being an.Account of a Visit 
to the Penal Toland. of Sakhalin, se. By 
Harry de Windt, F.R.G.S. 
& Hall.) 


[The review that follows is from — of a 
Russian gentleman, whose position and special 
knowledge of the question entitle him to speak 
wth authority on the penal settlement of 
Sakhalin. ] 


(Chapman 


“T nave endeavoured . . . to avoid,” says 
Mr. de Windt in his preface, ‘‘any reference 
to Government statistics.” This he did in 
order not “‘ to weary the reader.” Thus, 
from fear of wearying, he draws his con- 
clusions without any substantial support 
from facts, and, as we shall see later on, 
quite erroneously. ‘Questions of special 
interest connected. with the Russian exile 
system,”’ continues the author, “will be 
found in the appendices.” What are these 
questions? In his appendices Mr. de Windt 
gives a sectional drawing of the steamer 
Yaroslav, his own letter to the editor of the 
Standard, a play-bill of the theatrical per- 
formance given by convicts at Alexandrovsky- 
Post, a list of post-stations between Vladi- 
vostok and Nicolaevsk, and the like. We 
must confess that we cannot understand what 
connexion there is between the exile system 
and theatrical play-bills and the names of 
the stations. Nevertheless, this is the whole 
supply of authoritative facts or stavements 
the author offers. In the whole book you 
cannot find one single quotation from or 
reference to the special literature of the 
question which is so abundant. Is not this, 
perhaps, because the author did not want to 
refer to the ‘‘ usual fables,” to use his own 
expression, which are circulated abroad ? 
But no, the Russian official literature (Mr. 
de Windt, according to his own statement, 
knows Russian) contains excellent works on 
Sakhalin and on Russian exile which may 
be quoted without any fear of making a 
mistake. Nevertheless, Mr. de Windt does 
not make use of them. This perhaps is the 
reason why nearly every page of Mr. de 
Windt’s book contains statements altogether 
incomprehensible as made by a man who 
has any knowledge of Russian life, even 
though not a thorough knowledge. 

We are told that women in Russia are 
allowed to attend university lectures, that 
capital punishment only exists for regicides, 
that persons convicted of forgery are sent 
to the mines on the Sakhalin island (as 
a matter of fact, the severest punishment for 
forgery is the deprivation of rights and 
exile to Siberia not farther east than the 
Yenisei province). But all these errors are 
mere trifles when compared with his 
descriptions of the island of Sakhalin. 
According to Mr. de Windt, the convicts on 
that island enjoy full happiness. He cannot 
find words sufficient to praise the Sakhalin 
prisons, and especially the convict settle- 
ments, “‘ the spotless plank floor, the bright 
copper pans and snowy window-curtains ” 
which he saw in their coquettish, pretty 
cottages (p. 70). All convicts earn excellent 
wages as servants, yet, says the author, 
‘“‘the majority prefer to take advantage of 





the grant of land . . . and earn a living 
by the production of cereal or vegetable 
produce” (p. 60). Agriculture is most 
advantageous, and, Gon speaking, 


according to Mr. de Windt, ‘the privi- 
leges of a convict on in 
are ”: so much so, indeed, - that 
a frend of Mr. de Windt’s, whose 


words he quotes, says “the authorities 
7 anything, on the side of leniency ” 
p. 75). 

Let us turn to facts. Iwill quote only 
from such sources as are not in dispute 
and have = in Russia. First of all 
as regards climate. M. Polyakov, a member 
of the Russian Imperial Geographical 
Society, found eternal ice as the subsoil 
of even the southern part of the island. 
Winter lasts from September to May, but 
the summer, even in the southern part of 
the ‘island, is not exempt from occasional 
icy mists and frosts. ‘On July 24, a frost 
occurred in Derbinskoye which destroyed 
the whole crop of potatoes” (the Russian 
monthly, Russian Thought, February, 1894, 
p. 48). Eighty-eight versts f:om Korsa- 
kovsky-Post (in the south) the captain of the 
clipper Vsadnik registered on the morning of 
May 23 a temperature of two degrees below 
zero Réaumur. From these instances the 
readermay get a hint of whatagriculture must 
be like in such a climate ; but here is what Dr. 
Chekhov, who investigated the island only 
a short time before Mr. de Windt, wrote on 
the dictation of the local governor-general : 
“‘ The agricultural settlements of the convicts 
on the island of Sakhalin are an impossi- 
bility. The people must be provided with 
work” (7bid., p. 4). If on the Sakhalin 
island the tillage of the soil is attended to, 
‘the seed used is every time obtained from 
the government as a loan” (Chekhov). The 
grain obtained from local crops, if any, 
cannot be used as seed as it is invariably 
dama by frost. The best crop is three 
bushels for one. The local officials are 
simply cheating the controllers, showing 
them grain obtained from Japan as that 
grown on Sakhalin. And here is the 
description of the settlers’ cottages. It 
has little in common with the idyll pictured 
by Mr. de Windt. ‘The poverty is 
really crying . .. the inhabitants are 
a miserable crowd of Russians, Poles, 
Finns, Georgians, all hungry ard in rags, 
herded together against their own will 
and by mere chance, as though after 
a shipwreck” (Chekhov’s Zhe Island of 
Sakhalin). ‘‘The question as to the means 
of subsistence of the population of the 
Alexandrovsky-Post is for me still one on 
which I cannot decide,” says the Russian 
traveller; ‘about half of that population 
receives a governmental allowance in the 
form of a prisoner's payok (the daily rations 
of food)” (Russian Thought, November, 
1893, p. 158). Now, about the earnings 
of the convicts. Mr. de Windt is quite 
right in saying that about half of them 
are serving as cooks or lackeys of the 


officials, but he forgets to add that all - 


this labour is unpaid, it is compulsory 
slave labour. ‘“‘The officials,” says Dr. 
Chekhov, ‘“‘take seven, eight, and more 
unpaid servants.” I have already men- 
tioned Mr. de Windt’s friend who charges 
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the administration of Sakhalin with leniency. 
This opinion is shared by Mr. de Windt, 
yet, on the very cover of his book, we find a 
icture of the revolting and horrible plet 
three-thonged whip weighing eight pounds), 
six strokes of which are sometimes enough to 
kill a man, while the prisoners are sometimes 
sentenced to ninety strokes. The prisons 
of Sakhalin are provided with —s 
dark penitentiary cells, in three of whic 
Mr. de Windt himself saw prisoners who 
had spent three years each in them—one of 
them went mad! Let us turn to facts which 
cannot be denied. The convicts of ‘ the 
Korsakov-Post uncover their heads at fifty 
paces distance from everybody who is not a 
convict. They took to this custom because 
originally they were cruelly beaten if they 
were too slow and uncovered their heads 
at only thirty paces distant (Chekhov). ‘It 
happens that fifty men are flogged whole- 
sale” (Russian Thought, March, 1894, p. 9). 
The following facts may also tell something 
about leniency. ' 

“‘The Derbinsky settlement was founded in 
commemoration of the prison warden Derbin, 
who was killed by the prisoners for his cruelty.” 
“The prison warden Belinov. . +. was killed 
by So paionet for hiscruelty.” ‘The warden 
of the Rikov. prison, M. Livin, a man of ability 
with a spirit of initiative . . . unfortunatel 
has @ great inclination to use the rod, whi 
has already led once to an attémpt being made 
on his life” (Chekhov’s The Taland of Sakhalin). 


How far the personality of a human being 
is taken into consideration on Sakhalin may 
be guessed from the fact that the convict 
women are “‘ distributed”’ like cattle. The 
rettiest of them are “taken to their 
arems ”’ by the officials, warders, and clerks 
(Russian Thought, June, 1894, p. 4c). All 
the rest are distributed among the convicts, 
“of whom only those who are well-to-do 
and have influential friends get women” 
(Ibid. p. 8). The women must reconcile 
themselves with being treated like dumb 
slaves; the slightest protest brings about a 
severe punishment. 
“The convict woman Yaguelskaya was 
unished with thirty strokes of the rod for 
ving left the man to whom she was given, 
the convict Kotlyarov. - . . The convict 
Yarovaty lodged a complaint with the autho- 
rities that the woman given him declines to 
keep him company. This led to the decision, 
Give her seventy (rods) ” (Jbid., p. 7, footnote). 


These horrible facts, made public in the 
Russian Censured Press, have been alto- 
gether overlooked by Mr. de Windt. To 
compensate for the omission, he gives full 
particulars of the’ toilet of those ladies 
whom he met at the rooms of the prison 
wardens. The remainder-of the informa- 
tion given by Mr. de Windt is as inaccu- 
rate. ‘The school founded for children of 
prisoners by Mme. Pobedonostzev is . . . 
in every way admirably conducted,” sa 
he (p. 67). Here are the real facts : “The 
Sakhalin schools are poor, their resources 
are beggarly, their existence is a chance 
one . . . the teaching is conducted 
oe a by — who have absolutely 
no training” (Russian Thought, July, 1894, 
p- 29). Mr. de Windt speaks of the ex- 
cellent and sufficient food in the prisons ; 
in reality it is -abominable, and - ‘(so 








insufficient that prisoners working on the 
sea-shore or close to some river do not 
despise those molluscs or fish left there 
at low tide.” The mining-engineer, 
Keppen, states that those prisoners. who 
worked under him took to eating tallow 
candles. 

I could easily go on thus, through 
every page of -Mr. de Windt’s produc- 
tion. hope, however, that what has 
been said is quite sufficient. I cannot 
understand one thing, and that is the 
courage with which Mr. de Windt jeers so 
roug’ y and rudely at all those lish- 
men who have-written on Sakhalin before 
him, while his own book is an accumulation, 
to use the expression of Swift’s virtuous 
Houyhnhmns, “ of things which were not.” 
I shall not touch here Mr. de Windt’s 
altogether _ fantastic information about 
Akatouy. This information is as though 
specially written for readers who cannot read 
“A Convict’s Memoirs,” by Mr. Melshin, 
which has just appeared in the Russian 
monthly Russian Wealth, which is under 
preventive censorship. England is evidently 
much interested in the question of the 
Russian exile system and practice. It is 
a pity that no translator seems to think it 
worth while to make use of the official and 
other unquestionable Russian sources on 
the subject. Then the publication of 
fantastic works of the ype of Mr. de 
Windt’s book would be made impossible. ~ 

; W. TF; 


THE WORKS OF PROF. ADAMS. 


The Scientific Papers of John Couch Adams, 
F.R.S. Vol. I. Edited by William 
Grylls Adams, F.R.S. With a Memoir 

’ by J. W. L. Glaisher, F.R.S. (Cambridge: 
University Press. ) 


Tuts publication, of which the massive 
tome before us constitutes a first instalment, 
will form a monument, aere perennius, to 
the memory of the greatest of English 
mathematical astronomers since Newton. 
Besides the sixty-two papers here collected 
from various scientific repositories, the late 
Lowndean professor left a goodly accumu- 
lation of MSS. Few, or none of them, are 
complete works; but most appear to be 
capable of completion, and must bear 
the stamp of a powerful and capacious mind. 
Under the care of the author’s_ brother, the 
present editor, and of Prof. Sampson, they 
will, in due time, and doubtless in the best 
possible shape, be presented to the learned 
world. 

John Couch Adams was born June 5, 
1819, and died January 21, 1892. Forty- 
six of these seventy-two years were devoted 
to meditation and calculation ; for his leisure 
was only varied, not broken, by the fulfil- 
ment of the duties attached to his pro- 
fessorial chair. The choicest fruits of that 
leisure have unquestionably been already 

athered ; yet it is well that none should 
e lost, even such as have hung unripe on 
the tree during forty years. Dropping 
metaphor, we record the plain fact . that 
Adams, like many other mathematicians 
of the highest-order, was averse from publi- 


cation. He aimed at ideal excellence; and, 
unless through the stress of some per- 
emptory occasion, usually held back _ his 
work with the intention of making it more 
to his liking. Too often the “ finishing 
touches.’ which his sure instinct demanded 
were never given. 

His principal performances, it need hardly 
be said, were in gravitational astronomy. 
He first attacked the “inverse problem of 
perturbations’; and he attacked it with 
such success that, but for official indiffer- 
ence, his intellectual discovery of the planet 
Neptune by means of its disturbing in- 
fluence upon the movements of Uranus, 
would have led straightway to its optical 
detection, The memoir embodying this 
momentous investigation was the earliest, 
as well as the most brilliant, of Adams’s 
productions. Deposited at the Royal Ob- 
servatory October. 21, 1845, it received 
curiously little attention; and its author 
was not the man to advertise his achieve- 
ment. So the prize was allowed to fall to 
his French competitor, Urban Jean Joseph 
Leverrier, who had started later along the 
same track, Amid the din of recrimination 
which followed, Adams preserved an ad- 
mirable silence. The life-long secret of his 
disappointment went with him to the grave. 
His relations with Leverrier were of uniform 
cordiality. 

His contributions to the lunar theory, 
although less exceptional in their nature 
than his analytical disclosure of Neptune, 
were of primary importance. And round 
and about them, too, controversies long 
and hot were raised. Hansen and 
Plana, noted specialists in that line, 
regarded the upshot of his inquiries - as 
inconsistent with what they, by a strange 
confusion of thought, took to be facts; 
Pontécoulant resented it as derogatory to 
Laplace to apply a correction to that illus- 
trious, but not infallible, geometer’s results. 
After waiting some years for the with- 
drawal of obviously futile objections, Adams 
answered them, énce for: all, in 1860. He 
did so with some mild expression of surprise 
that it should. have been necessary. The 
question at issue, a strictly mathematical 
one, related to the acceleration of the moon’s 
motion. To what extent, Adams inquired, 
could it be accounted for by the diminution 
in the eccentricity of the earth’s orbit 
known to be in progress? The solution was 
effected ‘“‘by means of a purely algebraical 
process, the validity of each step of which 
admitted of being placed beyond all ene 
doubt.” It showed that, not the whole, as 
Laplace had believed, but only a part of the 
acceleration deduced from ancient eclipse- 
records could thus be accounted for. ‘The 
conclusion was so solidly established that 
time has left it unmodified ; while the out- 
standing hurry of the moon’s pace has 
dwindled almost to nothing under Prof. 
Newcomb’s keen scrutiny. _ 

Adams was elected President of the Royal 
Astronomical Society in 1851, and again in 
1874. The addresses delivered by him in 
that capacity, here reprinted, are masterly 
compositions, testifying to the wide scope of 
his astronomical interests. It devolved upon 
him, in 1876; to present the society’s gold 
médal to Leverrier for his hereulcen investi- 
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gations of planetary theories.. To a smaller 
man the occasion might have been painful 
or embarrassing; to him it was one of 
“« great satisfaction.” The conjuncture was 
typical. The names of Adams and Leverrier 
are bracketed on the roll of fame. 

The case of Neptune was not the only 
one in which they performed a novel and 
arduous task in duplicate. Stimulated by 
the meteoric display of November 13, 1866, 
both undertook the calculation of the orbit 
of the swarm of ‘‘Leonids” encountered that 
night by the earth. Leverrier’s result was 
laid before the Paris Academy of Sciences, 
January 21, 1867; Adams’s wholly inde- 
pendent, but confirmatory, research two 
months later. This discounting of his bill 
upon futurity did not, however, ruffle his 
equanimity. Few have cared less for per- 
sonal renown. ‘‘A place in Westminster 
Abbey ” made no part of his ambition. It 
is to our national credit, however, that he is 
commemorated there, in a medallion carved 
by Mr. Bruce Joy, and fitly placed close to 
the grave of Newton. 


OSSIAN. 


The Poems of Ossian, Translated by James 


Macpherson. With Notes and an Intro- 
duction by William Sharp. (Patrick 
Geddes & Colleagues. ) 


Ir was no untimely thought to reprint for 
the benefit of a new generation the so-called 
Poems of Ossian in this comely form. Not 
that there is any particular virtue in the 
centenary of James Macpherson’s death, 
which the issue professedly celebrates. 
Whatever the true story of the poems may 
be, it is clear that Macpherson: did not play 
a very exalted part in it; and the real 
a of these pseudo-epics of Fingal 
and Zemora lies in the fact that, sophisticated 
and made into pinchbeck by eighteenth- 
century taste as they are, they are yet a 
landmark of that rising flood of imaginative 
feeling which has done so much during the 
last hundred years to re-create and revivify 
English letters, The manes of Bishop Percy 
and Chatterton and James Macpherson do 
not stretch out the cleanest of hands to us 
from that other shore, but at least they may 
claim that they led forth the people in their 
day to drink once again of the perennial 
waters of romance. Nor isit unnatural that 
the pioneers of the present renewed interest 
in things Celtic should recur with deference 
to that kindred spirit of a century ago. 
And another excellent reason for the new 
reprint may be found in the fact that the 
echoes of an ancient feud have at last ceased 
to reverberate around the shade of Ossian. 
Probably no one still believes that the 
— ascribed to the Fenian bard really 

ate back, as they now stand, to any hoary 
antiquity : and probably no one still accepts 
the blusterous dismissal of the whole of 
them by Dr. Johnson as nothing more than 
an impudent forgery of Macpherson’s own. 
Johnson’s literary dictatorship is not, one 
fears, what it was. And a decade of com- 
petent scholarship has come to the saner 
conclusion, that while Macpherson is doubt- 











less responsible for the form in which the 
poems are now found, yet he was draw- 
ing upon a stock of traditional material, 
which contained ents from at least 
two cycles of primitive Celtic song. All the 
difficulties connected with the question are not 
yet cleared up. It remains uncertain whether 
the Gaelic version of 1807 was, as it pro- 
fessed to be, the original of, or merely a 
translation from, the English version of 
1760; and it would appear that in any case 
Macpherson must have had access to docu- 
ments which have not been handed down to 
us. But that the substance of the tales 
was not invented in the eighteenth cen- 
tury is quite certain. They can be traced 
ages before that, and have their roots deep 
in Celtic legend. 

One regrets that so welcome a reprint 
should be marred by the introduction. It 
would not have been a task of insuperable 
difficulty, even within the allotted space, 
to put the main outlines of the Ossianic 
controversy and the main conclusions 
arrived at clearly and concisely before the 
reader. First-hand knowledge was not 
called for. But Mr. William Sharp’s intro- 
duction puts nothing clearly and concisely. 
It is only a jumble of jottings from the 
last half-dozen books on the subject. Mr. 
Sharp takes the views of Mr. Nutt and 
Prof. Zimmer and Prof. Curry and Dr. 
Douglas Hyde and others, and of each in 
turn he gives a scrappy and incoherent 
résumé. He makes no attempt to weave his 
gatherings into an orderly and intelligible 
statement: they remain a rudis indigestaque 
moles. One point after another is raised, 
imperfectly handled, and dropped again ; 
nor from beginning to end is any plain issue 
presented to us. In fact, if we had no 
other source of information than Mr. Sharp, 
we doubt whether we should ever discover 
what the Ossianic problem really is. The 
introduction is disfigured with egregious mis- 
prints, some of which are corrected in a list 
of Errata, while others, such as Hecales for 
Hercules, are not. The publishers state that, 
‘this introduction had to be printed during 
the author’s absence in America, and .. . he 
saw no proofs.” They appear to look upon 
this as an extenuation; to us it seems an 
aggravation of the offence. 


ADVOCATUS DIABOLI. 


Evil and Evolution. By the Author of “The 
Social Horizon.” (Macmillan & Co.) 


THERE are certain questions against which 
people will insist on running their heads, 
even with the certainty of cracking their 
skulls. To the end of days men will be 
found trying to solve the problem of per- 
petual motion which is demonstrably in- 
soluble ; to square the circle, though the 
circle and the square are incommensurable ; 
and to set forth the origin of evil, though 
the human intellect, being what it is, is 
incapable of apprehending the origin of 
anything. The latest expedition into the 
mysterious regions which lie at the back of 
Creation is conducted by the ‘author 
of Evil and Evolution, and is professedly 








“an attempt to turn the light of modern 
science on to the ancient mystery of evil.” 
The writer looks about him upon the world, 
and finds that it is very bad. It occurs 
to him that the existence of sin and suffering 
is not to be reconciled with the assumption of 
a Creator who is at once omnipotent, omni- 
scient, and beneficent. And his reasoning 


deads him by a straight and easy path to the 


discovery which he announces in his book. 
It > the devil who is at the bottom of 
it all. 

It must be confessed that the devil has 
been somewhat unceremoniously treated in 
these latter days. Science deals only with 
phenomena, and that which we call evil— 
that is to say, that which makes us physically, 
morally, or intellectually uncomfortable—no 
more requires explanation than that which 
we call good. Even among religious people 
the personality of the devil has receded into 
the background. As a personality he has 
been slain by ridicule. His appearances, 
for example, to St. Dunstan and to Martin 
Luther were not calculated to increase the 
respect felt for him; and in the miracle 

lays of the Middle Ages it was the 
bien to present him as a malignant 
buffoon who was driven off the stage with 
hisses and laughter. Until the author of 
Evil and Evolution took up se it is to 
be feared that the devil survived only as a 
popular expletive. 

is reasoning is of childlike simplicity. 
He takes his place by the side of . the 
Creator in the act of creation, as He is 
“pondering the idea of a universe” and 
“elaborating its details.” If the Creator 
were beneficent and all - powerful, He 
would have made a happy worlds But 
manifestly He did not. And here comes 
our author’s triumph. There must have 
been another power at hand. Our author 
sees that the universe is a very compli- 
cated affair, a scheme “ of the most ex- 
quisite delicacy of balance and adjustment.” 
He proceeds : 


**You have only to assume that, while such 
a system of things was being planned and 
evolved, a being such as I have endeavoured to 
~— was looking on, and, in a certain sense 
at least, it is easy to conceive of what may have 
taken place.” 


What appears to have taken place was 
that the devil managed to upset the balance 
in one or two particulars. d that is the 


origin of evil. 

Our author is, we are sure, quite uncon- 
scious of his irreverence and his absurdity. 
But undoubtedly his conception of an 
Omniscient Being, to whom space and time 
are- as nought, laboriously planning a 
universe in ignorance of the presence of a 

wer that will ruin his work, is both a 
ittle irreverent and ——— absurd. 
With the instinct of the c id, and the 
savage, he assumes that the chair which 
falls upon him, and the lightning which 
terrifies him, must be the direct outeome of 
some malignant personality. But he does 
not see that even when he has concluded 
that evil must be the work of an evil person, 
he has only pushed the difficulty one step 
further back. We have still to discover the 
origin of the evil person. 
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TOCQUEVILLE’S RECOLLECTIONS. 


The Recollections of Alexis de Tocqueville. 
Edited by the Comte de Tocqueville, 
and now first translated into English by 
Alexander Teixeira de Mattos. With a 
Portrait in Heliogravure. (H. Henry 
& Co.) 

Tue title of this work is somewhat mis- 

leading. One expects to find an illustrious 

man’s recollections of hig lifetime. Tocque- 

ville was born in 1805, and died in 1859. 

Of high rank, a brilliant writer, and a 

couspicuous actor in the social and political 

life of his country, he could have told 
us a story we should have delighted to 
hear; but, at p. 4, we meet with this 
announcement: ‘I intend that my recol- 
lections shall not go farther back than the 
Revolution of 1848, nor extend to a later 


date than October 30, 1849, the day upon | - 


which I resigned my office”—the Foreign 
Office. The period is brief, but it is 
crammed with interesting events. Tocque- 
ville, however, paints for us only so much 
of it as he “ with his own eye saw.” Hence 
his book is in the nature of an impression, 
necessarily a fragmentary impression, often 
a somewhat confused impression, seldom, 
for the casual reader, an especially fasci- 
nating impression. What its value as a 
document may be to the historian we cannot 
judge. The casual reader, we fear, will 

ronounce it disappointing and a trifle dull. 
Of the aspect of Paris during the émeutes 
of February we get but the obscurest 
notion; indeed, were it not that one has 
read such endless chapters about these same 
émeutes before, one might get no notion at all. 
What Tocqueville evokes, therefore, is not a 
vision, but amemory. We remember, among 
other things, our Education Sentimentale, 
and the intense ‘realising sense’”’ Flaubert 
there conveys to us of the look of the Paris 
streets, the temper of the Parisians, on the 
troublous 24th. But then, as Tocqueville 
mentions, he wrote these recollections “ for 
himself alone.” They are “not a picture 
painted for the public.” 

The most readable pages are those in 
which he sketches certain of his contem- 
poraries; but here again he is sketching 
“for himself alone.” He sketches sketchily, 
and his sketches lack the touches that 
give life. Louis-Philippe, Lamartine, Louis 
Blanc, Louis-Napoleon, are among the 
shadows that flit across his way: Louis- 
Philippe with his immense garrulity, Lamar- 
tine with his immense insincerity, Louis 
Blane with his immense head, and Louis- 
Napoleon with his immense littleness. The 
two bits that seem to us most vivid are his 
meeting with George Sand, and the death of 
Chateaubriand. He met George Sand, for 
the first and only time, ‘at an English- 
man’s of my acquaintance, Milnes, a member 
of Parliament, who was then in Paris.” 
Milnes had not yet become Lord Houghton. 
“He was a clever fellow,” Tocqueville 
assures us. Against Mme. Sand 


‘I was strongly prejudiced. . . . 
less, she pleased me. . . . I thought her features 


Neverthe- 


rather massive, but her expression admirable : 
all her mind seemed to have taken refuge in her 
eyes, abandoning the rest of her face to matter. 

- She had a real simplicity of manner and 


, which she mingled, perhaps,. with 
some, little affectation of sim icity” in her 
dress.” 
When Chateaubriand, who “had long 
since fallen into a sort of speechless stupor,” 
was told that Louis-Philippe’s government 
had fallen, he raised himself to say, ‘‘ Well 
done.” 

‘‘ Four -months later, the din of the days of 
June reached his ears, and he asked what that 
noise was. They answered that people were 
fighting in Paris, and that it was the sound of 
cannon. Thereupon he made vain efforts to 
rise, saying, ‘I want to go to it,’ and was then 
silent, this time for ever; for he died the next 
day.” 


A NEW LIFE OF BURTON. 


The True Life of Captain Sir R. F. Burton, 
K.C.M.G. By his Niece, Georgiana 
Stisted. (H. 8. Nichols.) 


Miss Stistep has written a better Life of 
Burton than that by his devoted wife. The 
literary quality in the book is excellent if it 
comes from an unpractised hand. Some of 
Burton’s fervour and picturesqueness of 
diction have fallen to his niece. The story 
of Burton’s boyhood and youth, full of 
madcap escapades, carries you on in rapt 
enjoyment. He was a wild Irishman, 
if ever there was one, though the residence 
and birth of a couple of generations of 
Burtons in Ireland need not necessarily have 
brought about this result. Miss Stisted, for 
example, seems to have inherited no more 
Irishism than .the extreme bitterness of 
the Irish Low Church man and especially 
woman—a bitterness which, perhaps, com- 
ares with nothing this side of the el. 
n Ireland the bitterness is not only 
religious, it is racial and social as well; 
and the absolute disassociation of some 
Irish Protestants from all that surrounds 
them—the haughtiness, the misprision to- 
wards the great mass of their fellow 
countrymen—must be known in order to 
be believed. Burton, however, was pure 
Irish by temperament, and by accident 
or by design his growth seems to have been 
surrounded by Irish influences. His first 
schoolmaster was Irish, the groom who 
instructed him in boxing, the jockey on 
whose account he was sent down from Ox- 
ford, the friend who performed the delight- 
fully madcap feat of crossing the sacred 
tanks on the backs of the alligators—in fact, 
the Irishry come up at every other page. 
During the residence of his family at 
Sorrento, Richard, then a boy, performed 
three feats which stand out of his escapades: 
he crossed the Natural Arch because an 
Italian told him it was impossible; he took 
the dog’s place in the Grotto del Cane, and 
was nearly asphyxiated before he could be 
pulled out ; and he attempted to descend into 
the crater of Vesuvius because the coun 
people told him that the devil had dis- 
appeared over the verge. A_harassin 
boy to his parents, y. Miss Stis 
knows the Eastern life thoroughly, and is 
able to reproduce it for us with photo- 
graphic detail, and a colour. not at all 
photographic. She makes us see a place 
in a flash—for instance, Ghéra: 


mud-and-mat hovels close to a salt-water creek, 
bone-dry in March, a waste of salt flat, barren 
rock, and sandy plains, where eternal sea-gales 
blow up and blow down a succession of hillocks, 
warts on the foul face of a hideous landscape.” 


To Burton’s varied life, full of colour 
and incident, splendid with adventure and 
almost unequalled in a monumental patience 
and industry, Miss Stisted does full justice. 
Burton is her hero, as he was his wife’s. 
Unfortunately a fine book is spoilt by the 
virulence manifested against the late Lady 
Burton — and not only this, but by the 
coarse insults which Miss Stisted never 
fails to level against any religion but her 
own. The brandy-drinking nuns of Goa, 
“more like Gujarat apes than mortal 
women,” is a specimen of Miss Stisted’s 
extraordinary mind, and a hundred such 
passages make the book distasteful. Her 
charges against Lady Burton may or may 
not be true. The dead woman cannot 
answer them; and there is no excuse for 
the spitefulness which marks every allusion 
to Lady Burton in the book. Itis not in 
such a temper that biography should be 
written. Violence and virulence take from 
the value of Miss Stisted’s work, though 
they enhance its interest to a student of 
character. Perhaps this sentence makes it 
easier to understand her : 

“It is a common saying in the family,” 
she writes, ‘“‘that Burtons understand only 
each other; and while this porniierity has 
drawbacks as SS their friendships and 
marriages, it es them very happy and 
united at home.” 

“Gey ill to live with” will be the 
verdict of the reader on some of the 
Burtons, It seems a thousand pities that 
Burton should be commemorated mis- 
takenly by a squalid dispute over his 
grave, the more squalid because the person 
accused can never answer in this world, 
Temper, rash judgment, and bitter pre- 
judice are sown broadcast in this otherwise 
excellent book. 


ROBERT W. CHAMBERS, 
An APPRECIATION, 


Wuat about Mr. Robert W. Chambers? 
Has he come, or is he still ‘‘a coming 
man” ? 

This Appreciation would have been 
written a few weeks ago but for the delay 
involved in waiting for the appearance of 
Mr. Chambers’s new book, Zhe Maker of 
Moons, and Other Tales.* I am sorry now 
that this short estimate did not appear 
earlier. In a word, Mr. Chambers seemed 
a brief while to be forging ahead 
rapidly and surely; since the publication 
of his fifth book 1 fear many of those who 
have watched his work with interest must 


try | endure a real disa ointment. 


The four books by which this author has 
been known hitherto are The King in Yellow, 
In the Quarter, The Red Republic, and A 
King and a Few Dukes, Of these, the first is 
much the most noteworthy, though the third 
is a powerful and moving romance of the 











‘A melancholy village... dirty heapa of 


* The Maker of Moons, By Robert W. 
Chambers. (Putnams.) 
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Paris Commune of 1871, In the second, we 
shave a light, pleasantly told story of artist- 
life in the Quartier Latin: charmingly 
written, in fact, but without that distinction 
of individuality which could make a 
narrative in this familiar genre stand out 
from its fellows. When A King anda Fow 
Dukes appeared, the American Press in 
general Rrailed the author as a new 
humorist, and as a master of a fresh and 
delightful style. ‘The book certainly is 
amusing, and the fantastically extravagant 
narrative proceeds with unflagging verve, 
and, indeed, often with a charming sugges- 
tion of delicate style, if not style itself. 
But would Mr. Chambers have written it, 
have thought of it, if he had not read, let 
us say, Prince Otto and The Prisoner of Zenda? 
Along the Stevensonian road many feet have 
tramped; but where Mr. Anthony Hope 
has gone far Mr. Chambers has fared a 
brief way only, and rather obtrusively. It 
is to be feared that when the history of later 
Victorian fiction comes to be written there 
will be a large chapter headed ‘‘ Stevenson 
first, and the rest nowhere.” Perhaps one 
is a little prejudiced against 4 King anda 
Few Dukes by the declaration of the New 
York World that “it would be difficult to 
name in the whole range of English 
fiction a more charming, wholly delight- 
ful story”; while the New York Times, 
more enigmatically, states, ‘‘No superior 
fiction has appeared in months.” ‘ The 
whole range of English fiction,” &c. These 
be large orders. The book is an amusing 
and well-written extravaganza, with scenes 
where the fantastical element is so delicately 
exposed as to recall the charming sidelong 
imaginings and deft craft of the author of 
the New Arabian Nights. To say this is to 
say a good deal. To advance the New York 
World claim is heavily to handicap a 
* coming man.” 

While it is true that it was by The King 
in Yellow Mr. Chambers won special atten- 
tion on both sides of the Atlantic, that book 
is neither his most ambitious nor his best 
achievement. TZ'he Red Republic is the most 
vivid certainly, and I think the most en- 
thralling narrative of the evil days of the 
Commune which any romancist has given us. 
In his winsome little Quartier-Latin story, 
In the Quarter, Mr. Chambers shows what 
may be called his spectacular familiarity with 
Paris and Paris life, but in his romance of 
the Commune he gives ample proof that he 
has studied the City of Revolutions and its 
firebrand populace with a thoroughness 
shown by few novelists who attempt to 
depict foreign life. So far as I have read in 
literature of this kind, I know only two 
romances of outstanding merit: Zhe Red 
Republic and The Reds of the Midi, the one 
dealing with the Commune of 1871, the 
other with the Revolution of ’48, or, rather, 
with the revolutionary march of Marseilles 
upon Paris. 

When Zhe King in Yellow appeared, 
critics and readers were puzzled. Here was 
a new writer with an imagination in fantasy 
as strange and vivid as that of Stevenson in 
his New Arabian Nights, though more 


sombre in quality; so touched, indeed, with 
the contagion of horror akin to madness 
that one instinctively wondered if the author 





of “ The Fall of the House of Usher” were 
reincarnate in this new disciple of “The 
Grotesque and the Arabesque.’ 

In one of the tales in.this strange book, 
a paragraph begins thus: “I belong to 
those children of an older and simpler 
generation, who do not love to seek for 

sychological subtleties in art.” If. Mr. 
Cecabers were speaking i propria persona 
this would be a wild perversion of the truth. 
He is all for sapebelagiesl subtleties, and 
the darker and deeper and more uncann 
and perturbing the better is he afenael 
The King in Yellow is not to be recommended 
to readers of a natively morbid turn. The 
whole book, or the dominant portion of it, 
might well be the literary recreation of a 
man whose uncontrolled imagination had 
landed him in an asylum ; and it is the best 
proof of Mr. Chambers’s “‘psychological sub- 
tlety”’ that he can turn from these studies 
of wildly fantastic mental obsession to work 
so sane and virile as his Red Republic or 
In the Quarter. This strange little volume, 
however, would be much more impressive 
were it shorn of ‘‘The Street of the Four 
Winds” and its companion stories; not 
because these are poor, for they are among 
Mr. Chambers’s best work, but because they 
do not cohere with the haunting, the pain- 
fully fascinating tales dominated by the 
subtle conception of ‘‘ The King in Yellow.” 
Who is the King in Yellow? That 
mystery is never explained, though the 
reader infers him to be Death incarnate. 
Bat the words which come to have so 
terrifying a significance indicate not a 
ersonality but a book. ‘The King in 

ellow” so frequently alluded to in Mr. 
Chambers’s volume of the same name is a 
mysterious book. It is the very quint- 
essence of evil, of moral and mental corrup- 
tion. From its pages the spiritual tyranny 
of hell is exhaled. Despair, madness, and 
death lie in wait for those who read them. 
In his veiled allusions to this terrible work 
Mr. Chambers betrays imagination of a re- 
markable kind, an imagination coloured by 
sombre poetry. One begins, soon or late, 
to believe in this accursed book, whose 
influence is so widespread and disastrous. 
It is as though Baudelaire and Maldoror 
had combined, with subtle art, to make 
abstract evil actual; though a Power in- 
finitely more potent than the author of Zes 
Fleurs du Mal or Les Chants de Maldoror, the 
Supreme Evil himself, fashioned this impos- 
sible book, this bible of corruption and the 
grave. Even as the fantastic background 
of The House of Usher has, for many 
readers, a convincing actuality, or as the 
shadow-haunted valleys of Ulalume are as 
real as other vales on the hither verge of 
dreamland, so is Carcosa credible—Carcosa, 
the mysterious land where Hastur and the 
Hyades, the Lake of Hali, the Black Stars, 
the tattered King in Yellow, the Pallid 
Mask, the Yellow Sign, are names of in- 
definable terror. 

In The King in Yellow the three most dis- 
tinctive stories are those which, collectively, 
might bear that title: ‘‘The Repairer of 
Reputations,” ‘The Court of the Dragon,” 
and ‘The Yellow Sign.” The first is the 
most remarkable. To use a commonplace, 
no one who has read this wild fantasy is 








likely ever to forget it. True, it is, after 
all, merely the uncontrolled i ini 
of a adele. one Hildred Castaigne ; 
but there is method with a vengeance. 
“The Repairer of Reputations” is, in its 
opening pages as in its title, eminently 
Stevensonian. Later, as also in The Yellow 
Sign one is reminded more of Poe in his 
most morbid tales of horror. In one and 
all, however, Mr. Chambers is no imitator. 
Here he is akin to the two great writers 
alluded to, and not merely a self-trained 
follower. 

As yet Mr. Chambers has done nothing 
to equal, much less to surpass, his first 
volume—if, as I understand, The King in 
Yellow is his first book. He has produced 
none so unsatisfactory as his Maker of 
Moons. There is in this certainly enter- 
taining and occasionally convincingly able 
book little of the distinctive quality which 
pertains to his first. A cheaper, a vulgar 
note is struck again and again till it 
becomes insistent. The art is less’ subtle, 
less genuine, more arbitrary: the tricks of 
the craftsman are more obtrusive. Some- 
thing of the same fantastic imagination as 
informs Zhe King in Yellow characterises 
the exciting titular story, but there is (for 
one interested reader, at any rate) a fatal 
lack of verisimilitude. The best thing in 
this book seems to be “In the Name of the 
Most High,” a powerfully realistic war 
episode, clearly inspired by Mr. Stephen 
Crane’s Red Badge of Courage, or, if not, 
then singularly suggestive of Mr. Crane’s 
method and manner. Perhaps the stories in 
The Maker of Moons are reprints of early 
experiments: one hopes so. But it is time 
for so promising, for so genuinely able and 
individual a writér, to be done with tenta- 
tives. Let Mr. Chambers eschew the 
extremes of fantasy; let him cease to 
emulate the example of Stevenson ; let him 
subdue his ambition to out-Poe Poe. Then, 
if he will concentrate his forces and give us 
a book, whether fantastically real or actually 
real, he will,:-I am convinced, s ily be 
among the few who have honotrably arrived. 

; Wititam Sarr, 


FROM CROWDED SHELVES. 


The Posthumous Papers of the Pickwick Club. 
By Charles Dickens. In 2 vols. (Chapman 
& Hall.) 
Tuts, the. very latest Pickwick, marks the 
beginning of the ‘“Gadshill” edition “of 
Dickens, which is to be completed in thirty- 
two volumes, under the editorship of Mr. 
Andrew Lang. The original’ illustrations 
will be reproduced, and the edition promises 
to be a handsome one. Our only complaint, 
indeed, is that. Pickwick is not given in one 
volume. We expect Pickwick to be bulky, 
and where is the use of perfecting thin and 
light papers if they are not employed in 
simplifying the publisher’s labours? Mr. 
Lang bids fair to be an agreeable editor. 
He a his task with a light heart, 
provides an introduction in his best manner, 
and appends as few notes as may be, instead 
of as many, and those pleasantly humorous 
in tone. Thus of the cricket match : 


“Dickens knew nothing of cricket. One 
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bowler cannot be chosen to bowl 
Dumkins, while another ‘is selected to do the 
same kind office for the hitherto unconquered 
Podder.’ Podder could hardly be like that 
member of the M.C.C. in the Straits Settlements, 
about whom a friend wrote home: ‘He has 
never been out since he came to the Colony.’ 
. . » It is curious that a young man and a 
close observer like Dickens had so entirely 
failed to observe Miss Mitford’s favourite game.” 


Of Mr. Pickwick himself Mr. Lane 
writes with admiration and affection : 

“The great man,” he says, “is a study of 
the humours of mastership and discipline. He 
reminds us now of Socrates, now of Dr. Johnson 
(who at one time, like Socrates, could take his 
liquor like a hero); now, if one may say so, 
of the late Master of Balliol.” 


A comparison of the times of Mr. Pick- 
wick with those of the modern reader then 
follows, and Mr. Lang pours some rather 
nice contempt upon those among us who 
“ can’t Dickens.” The “ Gadshill” 
edition should pass into the libraries of all 
members of the other and better camp. 
®. * * 
Belinda. By Maria Edgeworth. 
millans. ) 

** Belinda,” says Mrs. Ritchie in her intro- 
duction to this reprint, ‘was included in 
this edition after some deliberation, not 
because it is the best of Miss Edgeworth’s 
stories, but because it is certainly one of 
the best known.” It seems to us that if 
Belinda had been one of the least known it 
ought still to have its place, so entertaining, 
so vivacious are its pages. It may not be 
Miss Edgeworth’s finest complete work, but 
much of her finest work is between its 
covers. Few of our present-day novelists, 
at any rate, can offer anything as attractive 
as this busy, copious book. Miss Edgeworth 
herself disliked her heroine: “I really was 
so provoked with the cold tameness of that 
stick or stone Belinda”—so she wrote to 
Mrs. Barbauld—“ that I could have torn 
the pages to pieces”; and yet one may 
agree with the author and still delight in 
the story. Heroines are not everything. 
The preposterous chapter called ‘The 
Serpentine River” can never lose its fas- 
cination. 


(Mac- 


* co * 


Daphnis and Chloe. (H. 8. Nichols). 
Mr. H. 8. Nicuots’s ‘Fin de Siécle Library” 
has been so heralded by circulars that we 
look with unusual interest at the initial 
volume—a version in English of the Daphnis 
and Chloe of Longus. Certainly a vast deal 
of money and care has been expended on 
the publication, and by a certain class. of 
reader the book will be found alluring ; but 
to ourselves it-is merely wearisome. Daphnis 
and Chloe when translated into not too 
distinguished English is without charm, 
and the pictures—by no great master, 
Raphael Collin, to wit—do not help matters. 
Had the translation -been-made by such a 
scholar and artist as the late Walter Pater, 
after the manner of ‘‘Cupid and Psyche” 
in Marius the Epicurean, we might write 
differently. The text before us, moreover, 
has been translated not from the original, 
but from the French of Amyot and Courier, 
no translator’s name is given, and the preface 
by Jules Claretie (which is largely occupied 








in praising the exquisite old French of 
Amyot!) has evidence of being written 
several years since. Hence we conclude the 
book to be a mere Anglicised (or. possibly 
Americanised) version of a French edition, 
served up with the catch-title of jin de 
stécle for the benefit of the English amateur 
of these things. The following passage 
from M. Claretie’s introduction has, even in 
English, a certain grace which makes it 
worth quoting : 

‘There has always been in the heart of man 
a@ vague regret for what is, perhaps, the one 
absolute truth of life—namely, the country, the 
whispering winds, the blessed liberty of rural 
existence. It is the instinctive longing to 
return to nature’s state which the rural 
romance, and in the pastorals, have 
treated. The fable of Antheas, who renewed 
his strength by touching the earth, is not so 
foolish. Man, that other Antheas, who, nowadays 
particularly, gives his muscles no rest while 
using, yes, overtaxing, his brain, has sometimes 
need, physically and intellectually, of breathing 
in the odour, the perfume, of the earth, his 
mother, his nurse. Hence the immortality of 
these exquisite works in which two young 
beings pass half nude, like Paul and Virginia, 
or in an Eden-like purity, like Daphnis and like 
Chloe, across a tal ae luminous and balmy. 
Humanity once = ds itself, with its hopes 
or its regrets, in these youthful loves.” 

* * * 


Wagner’s Heroines. By Constance Maud. 
(Edward Arnold.) 
Tis book is dedicated to “all children 
big and little’ who liked Wagner's 
Heroes, the two last words being 
the title of a previous work by the same 
authoress. We have not read that book; 
but if the stories of the heroes were told 
in as simple and pleasant a manner as 
are those of the heroines, there are prob- 
ably many ‘“‘ children” ready to accept the 
dedication. Quite apart, however, from any 
fame which the writer may have already 
acquired, a book such as the one under 
notice appeals to the ever increasing number 
of those who take interest in Wagner’s 
music-dramas. The numbers who visit 
Bayreuth year after year, and the crowded 
concert halls when Wagner programmes are 
announced, testify to this growing popularity, 
in which no doubt fashion plays some part. 
In many operas of the old school, the story 
was of secondary account; in Wagner's 
works it is of prime import—nay, more, the 
text-books of the latter are based on old 
legends of great interest and deep meaning, 
and associated likewise with poems of the 
Middle Ages, which take high rank in the 
history of literature. They possess, there- 
fore, attractions of their own, independently 
of the music. The three heroines whose 
stories are narrated in this volume are 
Brunhilda, Senta, and Isolda. 
“gentle Elsa, the saintly Elisabeth, the 
storm-tossed Kundry, and Eva, the bewitch- 
ing little friend of Hans Sachs,” the good 
and evil fortunes have already formed part 
of Wagner's Heroes. And so here we natur- 
ally learn something also about Siegfried, 
the Dutchman, and Tristan. The language 
of Miss Maud is studiously simple, and, 
moreover, many of the conversations are 
actual translations from the poems. There 
is one word in the authoress’s brief preface 


Of the 








to which we would take exception. She 

speaks of Wagner’s great “operas.” That 

term might apply to Zhe Flying Dutchman, 
but with its old associations it is quite 
unsuitable to such works as 7ristan and the 

Ring. 

* * * 

A Sketch of the Natural History of Australia: 
with some Notes on Sport. By Frederick 
G. Aflalo. Illustrated. (Macmillans.) 

AvustratiaA is the China of the zoological 

world. By dint of along isolation from 

civilising influences it has preserved almost 
intact a fauna and a flora similar to those 
which existed elsewhere in periods long 
since obliterated. The majority of Aus- 
tralian mammals are marsupials; the 
earliest mammals in Europe of which 
traces have been found belonged to the 
same order. Mr. Aflalo writes pleasantly 
and vigorously on this remarkable back- 
water of life, pointing out a number of 
popular errors which prevail, and giving 
the more striking characteristics of each of 
the none too numerous species. As his 

work makes no pretence to scientific im- 
rtance, we shall not find fault with it for 
eeping in the broad descriptive path, which 

in nine out of ten cases of this kind leads to 

destruction, but in his case results in a 

trustworthy popular guide. Some defence 

is made for the method of classification, 
which does not seem to be at fault, though 
an author might well be in some doubt 
when dealing with such elemental 
curiosities as the monotremes which lie 
at the very bottom of the mammalian scale, 
and are hardly qualified for admission to 
it. Such, for instance, is the eee 
latypus, so tesque a combination o 

Lind’ benreh, alt lon fish, that the earlier 

naturalists declined to accept it as serious, 

and relegated it to the category of Buck- 
land’s ‘“‘Mermaid.” The stuffed specimens, 
however, give no adequate idea of the 
cryptic beauties of the platypus according 
to Mr. Aflalo, who has studied it in its 
native streams. 

* * ” 


A Treatise on Ore Deposit. By J. Arthur 
Phillips. Rewritten and enlarged by 
Henrv Louis. (Macmillans.) 

Tue first edition appeared in 1884, and it 

has been Mr. Louis’s task to introduce such 

modifications in the work as the author him- 
self might have done had he lived to see the 
extensive developments which his subject 
has undergone in the past twelve years. 
Mr. Louis, however, notes the fact that little 
original theoretical work has been done in 
this country. ‘It is,” he says, ‘‘a curious 
reflection that the neglect of the scientific 
study of ore deposits should coincide with 
the marked decadence in their practical 
working which we have to deplore in this 
country, and it is a fair matter for surmise 
how far these two facts may have reacted cn 
each other as cause and effect.” Even the 
man in the street may well feel interested in 
the statement that our unrivalled mineral re- 

sources are not receiving such a 

study as is given in America and Germany 

to their respective ore deposits. A work like 
this is the best ground for hope that this 
state of things will be altered for the better. 
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A PRUSSIAN PEASANT POET. 


Poems by Johanna Ambrosius. Edited by 
Prof. Karl Schrattenthal. Translated by 
Mary J. Safford. (Roberts Bros.) 


HE German professor who edits this 
book is a believer in the present as 
“a brilliant period of feminine literature ” ; 
and he cites in support of his contention 
the verses of Johanna Ambrosius. The 
women poets of Germany have already had 
in their roll a domestic servant, Katherine 
Koch; and this latest comer, for whom an 
English reputation is now sought, was 
born—in 1854—the daughter of a poor 
artisan, and is herself married to a peasant. 
When she was eleven she was taken from 
her little village school, and henceforth 
knew only toil in the household which had 
at its head an invalid mother. At the end 
of a day’s spinning, when the appointed 
number of ckeins was hung on the nail, 
Johanna would reach forth weary, and 
often bleeding, fingers to the source cf all 
her joy—the cheap magazine. And when, 
not long ago, someone visited her as a 
woman of forty, and found her ill, lying 
with scarred hands idle on the cover of a 
poor bed in a snow-darkened cottage, he 
noticed near at hand a pencil and a copy 
of the Gartenlaube, the same magazine that 
had nourished her childhood. She had 
been faithful to her first love; her old 
paper was still her ideal; and other litera- 
ture she had none. What joy must have 
been hers when its pages first printed one 
of her own sets of verses; though there 
were drawbacks no doubt, stupid misprints, 
more stupid editorial alterations—no need to 
recapitulate the common story of illusion. 
Similarly did Ada Negri in her remote 
Italian village feel the call in her news- 
aper, the newspaper to which she, too, sent 
er first verses and which gave her her first 
fame. The cheap periodical was the univer- 
sity and the court and the camp to these 
two maidens; there it was they learnt about 
ets, painters, musicians, statesmen, and 
ings. The editor was the Master of the 
Ceremonies who introduced these isolated 
women to a world which, in a measure, 
they were able to make their own. For 
Johanna Ambrosius was proud to read one 
day in Gartenlaube that the Empress, de- 
lighted with one of her poems, had taught 
it to her young princes at her knee—an 
incident which, in a country like Germany, 
partly explains why the volume of her 
— edited by Prof. Schrattenthal should 
ave gone already through twenty-six edi- 
tions. ‘‘In Germany death is the poet’s 
best letter of introduction ’’—her own case, 
at any rate, has belied one of her own 
sayings. What, then, is her title to dis- 
tinction? From over two hundred pages 
we take three specimens of her verse where 
the translation is the happiest : 


A SuMMER NrcHrt. 


‘* Her soft cool arms extending, 
Night comes anew ; 
Fields, woods, and meadows clasping 
Her heart unto ; 





“ With mantle light enwrapping 
Each tree and bush ; 
While murmuring tones the world 
To dreams doth hush. 


‘* The earth hath now forgotten 


Day’s mi ; 
Mine eyes I iit in longing 
Toward the sky. 


‘* I see a wee bird soaring 
In sunset’s glow : 
Ah, would my heart so weary 
With it might go!” 


It is the old stock-in-trade, after all; and 
that is disappointing. ‘“ Her only leisure 
time for writing is on Sunday,” says the 
Professor. ‘ And when does ae com ? 
In the fields, in the garden, while cooking, 
in the stable.” That seemed to promise 
newer things. Nor did her own account of 
herself lessen the expectation. ‘“ When I 
write a poem, I am so excited, so carried 
away from the world, that I seem a stranger 
to myself.” It is when she is most ‘‘ beside 
herself ”’—a phrase which means the oppo- 
site of what it says—that she comes nearest 
to the heart of the reader, and we do not 
deny that such verses as these are due toa 
real and genuine impulse: 


AH, BIND MY HANDS. 


** Ah, bind my outstretched hands, I pray, 
With heavy fetters chaining, 
Or they might else in my breast lay 
A loved head, rest attaining. 


‘** And wall up, too, this heart of mine, 
In closest dungeon keeping ; 
Already through the windows shine 
Love’s bright flames upward leaping. 


‘* Oh, make me deaf; oh, make me blind; 
No glimpse of my receiving ! 
*Tis law for the forsaken chil 
To bear her sore heart’s grieving.” 


The same sincerity, which even the most 
conventional vocabulary does not destroy, 
is shown in the last specimen we have 
oe omg to represent her achievement at its 
est : 


WEEP NOT, FOR I LOVE THEE. 


‘** At dawn of every morning 
The red sun smiles in glee, 
The dewy earth consoling : 
‘ Weep not, for I love thee.’ 


‘* The butterfly doth hover 
The rose above, with plea 
Of ardent love caressing : 
‘ Weep not, for I love thee.’ 


** But thou and I, we only, 
Lack courage to feel free ; 
We say not, save while dreaming : 
‘ Weep not, for I love thee.’ ” 


We omit a verse which is not good 
enough. Irrelevant and superfluous verses 
are frequent enough throughout the volume, 
a fault which we expect from a peasant poet, 
but which we might make a pal For of some 
reproach against the Professor editor. Space 
fails for the expostulation ; though not for a} 
final word of praise for the zeal and discern- 
ment by which he has obtained not merely 
a national, but a European and a New 
World recognition for the talents of Johanna 
Ambrosius. 





VARIOUS VERSES. 


Curist1an Burke is a writer of pleasant 
magazine verses that have adorned the 
pages of the Argosy, of the Pall Mall Maga- 
sine, of Blackwood, of the Leisure Hour; and 
they are now gathered into a volume called 
The Flowering of the Almond Tree (W. 
Blackwood & Sons). The happiest of this 
writer’s moods is that in which “ Poet 
Leonard” is produced : 


** Poet Leonard is so clever 

He can hear the grass a-growing ; 
Knows the story of the river 

Through the pleasant meadows flowing. 
—_ brown — ciscan habit, 

ping tender, juicy grasses 

At ‘rane the nimble sabbit 

Only nods when Leonard passes.” 


Also gathered from magazines and papers— 
from the Pall Mall Gazette which has pub- 
lished so much memorable verse, from Black 


and White, and from the Glasgow Herald, 
but greatly reinforced by new pieces, are 
the verses that make up the beautiful 
volume by Margaret T. our, entitled 
Songs of Love and Death (J. M. Dent). This 
lady does not put her best wares on the 
top ; and those readers who are not deterred 
by the trivial treatment of “The Inner 
Shrine” will be rewarded, later on, by the 
two best verses in the book : 


** IN ABSENCE. 


‘* When shadows dim the meadow-gold, 

And mignonette and musk 

Perfume, through every scented fold, 
The garments of the dusk ; 

When all the heavens are yearning to 
The first faint silver star, 

My spirit leans across to you, 
Beloved, from afar. 


‘*« When courier wings begin to ride 

The highways of the dawn, 

And up the orient hills, in pride, 
The car of day is drawn; 

Even as the bridegroom Sol appears, 
And earth’s dismays are done ; 

O love, from out the dark and tears, 
Arise and be my sun!” ; 


Two volumes from Philadelphia allow us 
to welcome J. B. Lippincott Company to 
the small list of publishers who know how 
to produce a book of poetry; for nothing 
could be prettier in get-up than are Poems, 
by Robert Loveman, and An Autumn Singer, 
by Dr. George M. Gould. Of the two 
volumes, that by Mr. Loveman contains the 
most attracting verse. From the poem 
entitled ‘‘ Purity” we take three verses : 


* Whose mind is pure he is the man 
For whom Almighty God doth plan ; 
For him in ecstasy the day 
Doth blush itself in bliss away. 


‘* Whose heact is pure, for him the night 
Visions and dreams of rare delight ; 
For him, beyond the sunset’s bars, 
God sows the meadow-sky with stars. 


** Whose soul is pure, for him the sea, 
The mountain and its mystery ; 
For him, in all her shy retreats, 
The tender heart of nature beats.” 
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FICTION. 


The Witch-Finder. By T. Pellatt. (Smith 
Elder & Co.) 


hee date of this story is about 1638, and 
it concerns the fortunes of Francis 
Ewellme of Ewellme and his love, Sybil Gryce. 
Sybil is the true heir to the Ewellme estates, 
and much of the plot is taken up with the 
intrigues of two scoundrels to make profit 
for themselves out of their knowledge of 
this fact. These are John Badger, the 
witch-finder, and a witch known as the 
White Woman of Broughton. Sybil is kid- 
napped and concealed, and Francis is falsely 
accused of her murder. He escapes from 

ison, and recovers his bride upon the 
battlefield of Edgehill. We cannot say 


~ that the somewhat complicated story is told 


in such a way as to get any firm grip upon 
the reader’s interest, and we do not think 
that Mr. Pellatt has either the dramatic 
power or the archeological knowledge 
necessary for a rousing tale of historical 
adventure. We wonder why, in so many 
recent romances of this nature, the scene 
has been laid either in Scotland or in 
France. lish history, especially in the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, could 
afford material for many a stirring narra- 
tive. The field is unoccupied, and yet the 
right man does not come to take possession. 





The Royal Christopher. By Justin Huntly 
McCarthy. (Chatto & Windus.) 


Tuts is, we believe, Mr. Justin Huntly 
McCarthy’s first essay in the field of ad- 
venturous romance. Piracy, shipwreck, a 
desert island, hand-to-hand fighting, and an 
undercurrent of love, we have them all, the 
good old wholesome ingredients of this kind 
of story. In the manner of the telling, 
too, we miss nothing of the sententious 
flavour of Westward Ho! The introduction 
of a talking parrot in a low-down sailors’ 
haunt is, perhaps, ing piracy a shade 
too far; but otherwise in its externals the 
tale is not all old. There are no fights with 
Spaniards or buried treasure, but a visionary 
Captain Marmaduke Amber, who leads a 
colony to the Southern Seas. With him he 
takes the narrator and Lancelot Amber, his 
aaa also, of — an only daughter, 

jorie, to inspire the necessary romance. 
The: sadeiibiier’ et the characters may be 
grouped as pirates and colonists. Cornelys 
Jensen, the leader of the piratical gang, is 
a shadowy study in duplicity, and so is the 
dark girl Barbara, who finally revenges her 
dishonour with his life. The action is slight 
and soon finished, leading to the supposition 
that Mr. McCarthy intends to furnish other 
episodes for his hero, possibly of a less 
milk - and- watery nature. There is not 
enough of bloodshed or hairbreadth escape 
in this first attempt to satisfy the healthy 
cravings of a schoolboy. 





Chun Ti-kung ; his Life and Adventures. By 
Claude A. Rees. (Wm. Heinemann.) 

Amone the joys or terrors of classical youth 

are a pair of “novels” called Gallus and 


Charicles, by the worthy Becker. As stories, 





they fail in after life to convince, being con- 
cerned with the adventures of a model young 
Roman and a model yo Greek amid a 
series of reconstructed social scenes of their 
respective times. These are the nearest 
things we can think of for comparison with 
Chun Ti-kung, the tale of a model young 
Chinaman. Whether, however, the descrip- 
tion of Chinese life and manners, which is 
the object of the book, will prove as accept- 
able or enduring as the afore-mentioned 
classics is another matter. - We doubt it, 
having regard to the indifference of the 
West towards Eastern customs. Moreover, 
this is a work of far inferior skill. Chun 
Ti-kung is an ordinary Chinese prig, without 
distinction of history or merit, sheeted by 
an impossibly advanced and benevolent 
uncle. He travels along a river, is brought 
into contact with dubious characters, joins 
an expedition against pirates, and takes the 
“ Hanlin” degree. r this he comes to 
England as interpreter to the Embassy, and 
from that point the story diverges entirely 
into. a new channel. He deceives and 
marries an English girl, having already a 
wife and son in China. He brings her 
back with him, and after many uninterest- 
ing complications leaves her to hear the 
truth the very instant that her child is born. 
By way of a finish the unhappy woman 
drowns herself and the new-born infant. If 
this is the story proper, the introduction is 
preposterous ; if the first part of the book 
is the gist, this farfetched addition is 


irrelevant. 





The Arctic Night. By Roger Pocock. (Chap- 
man & Hall.) 


Tus is one of a series called ‘‘ Books for 
Bicylists,” for whom its special appropriate- 
ness is not easy to divine. Some men were 
encamped in a place called—and this was 
—— enough—Scurvy Gulch. Men 
shut up as they were that winter ‘‘ become 
unhealthy, quarrelling viciously over trifles, 
lapse into dark moods, ending in hysterical 
outbreaks, for which it would go hard with 
one to be held responsible.” For they were 
in the region of Arctic night, and eaten up 
with scurvy and loneliness. To them 
arrived, benighted, a most admirable 
stranger, Colonel Hiram W. Giggleswick, 
from a Great Country where abMean - abound. 
‘* Boys,” he said, very soon after his 
coming, ‘ you’ve seen considerable of the 
world. . . . You’ve all got yarns to tell, and 
—well, I’m accounted considerable of a liar 
myself. Now, why shouldn’t we submit to 
hear one another’s stories.” They did sub- 
mit, and these stories make up the book. 
Some of them are pretty good stories, and 
none are without interest. The use of a 
device for stringing a number of disconnected 
tales together is usually disastrous. That 
in Mr. Pocock’s book it is felt as a distinct 
advantage, is evidence of a respectable 
literary talent. 





Tomalyn’s Quest. 
& Co.) 

Mr. Borer soy a ee at Bn 

beginning of his novel. ® says t 

Tomalyn Crane yearned “to grow up and 


By G. B. Burgin. (Innes 





become a man wiih experiences,” and that 
that was why he was on his way to 
Constantinople. Of course, we must take 
Mr. Burgin’s word; but, that being so, 
Tomalyn, like his name, is a bore for a 
good many pages. Boredom, however, 
~ cage J gives way to highly excited interest. 

. Crane becomes private secretary to 
Tomkins Pasha, an English soldier in charge 
of the defences of Turkey. He falls in love 
with Mrs. Brangwyn, a fascinating widow, 
just over twenty. Mrs. Brangwyn is affianced 
to one Gorchoff, an elderly Russian agent; 
and both are conspirators of the deepest 
dye. Kourrian, a wily Armenian, is in 
their service, and seeks to do Tomalyn to 
death. On the other hand, Smith, a 
Cockney soldier, formerly in a Hussar 
regiment, is Mr. Crane’s servant, and, 
= drunk as a rule, more than a 
match for “this here Kourrian and all 
the Roosian agents in Turkey.” Besides, 
there is Miss Ulverstone, who loves Tomalyn, 
but is too ugly to be an “experience” until 
Tom is in death-grip with typhoid. We 
have one duel, and a few fights in the 
English manner: these are told with an 
excellence that stirs our blood. Dire in- 
trigues abound, and are so well handled 
that we are almost persuaded to believe 
them. In short, Mr. Burgin’s novel is con- 
structed and written with a skill which fails 
only in being too solicitous. So determined 
is he to appease the reader most exacting of 
sensation, that he transforms Miss Ulverstone 
into a beauty by engrafting on her cheek 
the fair skin of Mrs. Brangwyn, become a 
nun because Kourrian had assassinated 
Gorchoff. Thatdispleases us. We should 
have preferred the absence of Miss Ulver- 
stone and a fair fight between Gorchoff and 
Crane for the beautiful widow. Neverthe- 
less, we like the book. It tells a thrilling 
tale. All the characters act their parts 
naturally and well; and, saving that he 
does not perceive the error implicit in the 
so-called word commence, Mr. Burgin writes 


good English. 





The Wisdom of the Simple. By Nellie K. 
' Blissett. (Innes & Co.) 


To what extent certain “new” tendencies, 
prominent in the art and literature of a 
year or two ago, commended themselves to 
discriminating folk is a matter of opinion. 
In any case, a sane reaction has set in 
against the so-called new morality, the 
modern wickedness, the cult of ssthetic 
sinners, the gospel of the divine realists, and 
the like. The body politic has abandoned 
the new cant, if only to seek it in another 
form. In 1895 Miss Blissett’s strenuous 
onslaught would have been relevant; to- 
day it is belated. If, however, from a 
propagandist point of view, her counterblast 
is unnecessary, it may be indicative of the 
coming despotism. Simplicity and guile- 
lessness are admirable qualities in their 
proper place; but the cant of innocence is 
more ban rhaps, than the cant of 
thinly-veiled wickedness, for it is more 
difficult to dethrone. The author of The 
Wisdom of the Simple has overshot the 
mark. The book is well, in places even 
ably, written. Sapher: Mayer, the popular 
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actor-manager, well ee the doctrine 
of art’s apartness from life; Severin, the 
leader of the French realists, is a clever 
study; and Sharpe, the outspoken critic of 
all things under heaven, bears some resem- 
blance to a well-known member of that 
fraternity. ‘‘A man must be far better 
and greater and truer than anything he 
does, if he is to make it worth the doing” ; 
so says: the heroine, and she strikes the key- 
note of the book. Were it not that the 
attack on modern movements is foolishly 
indiscriminate, that Mme. Valeria Mayer is 
simple to the point of inanity, the story 
would carry conviction. The style is crisp 
and forceful, and many of the incidents are 
reated with great reserve. 





A Haunt of Ancient Peace. By Mrs. Marshall. 
(Seeley & Co.) 


Tue title of Mrs. Marshall’s book—identical, 
by the way, with that of Mr. Alfred East’s 
canvas recently exhibited at the New Gallery 
—is restful, significant, and suggestive of the 
earnest life of the Little Gidding settlement 
in the seventeenth century which it is her 
main object to depict. In a book where 
the narrative interest is slender, we are, 
and with reason, more than ordinarily 
exigent as to treatment; moreover, if 
in a semi-historical romance plot is almost 
non-existent, especial care must be taken 
to call up faithfully 
of the period; every page must be 
permeated with the spirit of the time, 
and that without apparent effort on the 
author’s part. Unfortunately, in 4 Haunt 
of Ancient Peace the modern and the 
medisval are in conflict; the story is a 
patchwork, not a harmonious whole. Much 
is said about Nicolas Ferrar; George Her- 
bert’s poems are quoted, his personality 
described ; and the sermons of Dr. Donne fill 
many pages. Withal, we do not feel the 
glamour of the past upon us ; the characters 
do not breathe: rather they are walking 
shadows of the men and women of whom 
we have read. Here and there, indeed, the 
writer’s enthusiasm enables her to penetrate 
to the essential; but the book is uneven, 
and though readable, fails to arrest. 





Norse Tales and. Sketches. By A. L. Kielland. 
Translated by R. L. Cassie. (Elliot Stock.) 


Tur English reader will be glad to make, or 
renew, his acquaintance with the Scan- 
dinavian novelist Alexander Kielland, even 
as ‘slightly as Mr. Cassie enables him to do in 
this little book. The tales and sketches 
chosen are only partially representative, as 
Kielland works more naturally in larger 
space, yet there is here enough charm and 
power to cause us to be eager to know more 
of the author. The story, “Karen,” a 
tragedy in half shades, is exceedingly 
delicate work, and there is a quality new to 
English readers in “ Trofast,” the tale of a 
dog. Kielland has all the Scandinavian 


sense of the tears in things, the frustration 
and the irony of life; but he has also 
humour and penetration and pity. Mr. 
Cassie’s English runs- trippingly enough, 
and is often singularly clean snl 


spirited. 


‘“to be reckoned with.” 


the atmosphere | 





STEPHEN CRANE. 


Ir is sincerely to be hoped that there is no 
truth in the report of Mr, eae Crane’s 
death in Cuba. He is—we are loth to write 
in the past tense—emphatically a young man 
with a future, and the new literature could 
ill afford to lose him. 

About six years ago there appeared in 
New York a small book in paper covers, 
entitled Maggie: a Child of the Streets, by 
Johnston Smith. This very modest brochure, 
which was sold at fifty cents, bore no pub- 
lisher’s imprint, and it may well be supposed 
that only a few copies were issued. The 
reason for this is not far to seek. Maggie 
is not a pleasant book, and in those days 
the public was not ripe for the reception of 
instantaneous literary photographs of slum 
life. No firm cared or dared to associate its 
name with such a publication. But we have 
changed all that. One man stood out 
alone from the mass of unsympathetic 
reviewers. Mr. Hamlin Garland, perhaps 
the most genuine of American critics, 
read Maggie with intense interest, and 
loudly proclaimed the advent of an author 
But the public 
refused to be interested, and Maggie was 


‘forgotten by all but a chosen few, who still 


treasure the little book in paper covers. 
Stephen Crane—for “Johnston Smith” 
and Stephen Crane are, of course, one and 
the same—is now about twenty-six years 
old. At the age of sixteen he was writing 
for several New York papers. He has 
been writing ever since, and journalism 
still claims him as one of her most devoted 
children. At the time of the publica- 
tion of Maggie he had been working for 
some -time.for the Bachelor Syndicate, and 
it was for them that he wrote his next 
book, Zhe Red Badge of Courage. This 
proved very successful as a serial, but the 
publication in book form was for some 
reason delayed. Mr. Crane next attracted 
attention by a small volume of “lines ”— 
he does not call them poems—entitled Zhe 


‘Black Riders, which has recently been pub- 


lished in this country. Like so many 
American authors, he owes his success to 
British enthusiasm. It was not until Zhe 
Red Badge of Courage was brought out in this 
country, in the autumn of 1895, that America 
“found” its author. Mr. Crane would 
be the first to acknowledge his indebtedness 
to the English critics and the English 
public, who, with one accord, forced his 
name into well-deserved prominence. 

Such, then, in brief, is the history of his 
short career. Apart from the mass of 
journalistic work, his literary baggage con- 
sists of three slender volumes. Maggie is 
one of the most downright earnestly-written 
books ever published. The gruesome 
tragedy of environment, with all its sordid- 
ness of detail, is hammered in with brief, 
pitiless sentences. Mr. Crane’s command 
of language is remarkable: he does not 
spare his readers one jot or tittle of 
the horror of New York slum life. The 
Black Riders strikes a note of fearless 
novelty and eccentricity. The “lines” were 
hurriedly dashed -off in a moment of in- 
spiration. They are essentially. pessi- 
mistic, often cynical, Of Zhe Red Badge of 








Courage little need be said. That such a 
photograph of the American War should be 
roduced by a young man of twenty-four 
is little short of marvellous. Every page 
reads like the confessions of a veteran, 
every line reeks of battle smoke, and in 
every sentence we hear the booming of 
countless cannon and the ping of the merci- 
less bullets. 

Mr. Crane has at least four new volumes 
in the hands of the publishers. The Little 
Regiment, a war story, will “ee almost 
immediately ; followed by 4 Woman without 
Weapons. The Third Violet, and another 
novel of slum life may be expected very 
shortly. 


FROM A READER’S NOTE-BOOK. 


One of Mrs. Oliphant’s “‘ Stories of the Seen 
and the Unseen” forms—as in many 
revious Januarys—the feature of the New 

ear number of Blackwood. It is called | 
“The Sand of Luspense,” and pictures a 
pool purgatory or place of probation. 

he idea is both reverent and beautiful. 
Mrs. Oliphant reaches, indeed, her highest 
level of excellence in these grave imagi- 
nings. The first of them, ‘‘ A Little Pilgrim 
in the Unseen,” attracted a great deal of 
attention some years ago, but the most 
powerful were “On the Dark Mountains” 
and “The Land of Darkness.” If you 
feel curious as to the possibilities of a 
place of torment, read the latter. It con- 
tains an appalling picture. The stories 
mentioned Tees Ae republished from 
Maga-by Macmillans. But several of the 
series, notably “The Open Door,” and 
a positively delightful one called “Old 
Lady Mary,” are at present unobtainable. 
Some day, perhaps, ee Oliphant will ifr 
us a volume of these stories arranged in 
suitable order. In the course of a read- 
able paper on the famous Road Murder 
in Cornhill, Mr. J. B. Atlay alleges that 
Sergeant Whicher of that case was the 
original of Cuffe in Zhe Moonstone, and that 
Wilkie Collins worked several features of 
Constance Kent’s tragedy into this novel. 
If true, the fact is interesting. I can- 
not, by the way, agree with the ay 
of those booksellers who put Wilkie Colli 
down among the literary lights of the past 
who have failed. Much that he wrote . 
of course, only temporary vogue, and is now 
as dead as Queen e, but. Zhe Moonstone 
and Zhe Woman in White have plenty of 
life left in them. 

With regard to the following library list 
it is only nece to say Miss Soldene’s 
Reminiscences afford a racy sketch of the 
stage in the early seventies, and the Star 
Sapphire pictures graphically delineate the 
grim realities of a nurse’s life. The latter 
is not quite a new book, but seems to have 
been somewhat overlooked. R 





Lrprary List. 
Forty-one Years in India. 


By Lord 
Roberts, V.C.__. ) 
My Theatrical and Musical Recollections. 
By Emily Soldene. — ee 
The Star Sapphire. By Mabel Collins. 
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POPULAR BOOKS OF 1896. 
OPINIONS OF READERS. 





AST week we despatched to a number 
of prominent men and women a 
circular and a postcard. The circular asked 
the recipient to write on the postcard the 
titles of the two books which had most 
pleased and interested him in 1896; and 
in order that the result might be the more 
instructive and entertaining we chose repre- 
sentative perscns in all walks of public 
life. A large proportion of those to whom 
we applied responded; a few declined 
for sufficient reasons. The replies are 
printed below. It will be seen that some 
of our correspondents drop into criticism, 
and a few into autobiography, while here 
and there an enthusiastic reader is tempted 
to mention more than the two books we asked 
for. The total result, we venture to think, 
will be found interesting. 





Mr. Hersert SPENceER. 

‘My state of health has so greatly reduced 
my power of reading that what remains 
I have to a for — 
purposes of my work. e result is, that 
I do not oj works that are unrelated 
to it, and for this reason am wholly 
unable to answer the question you put. 


Mr. Freperic Harrison. 

Herbert Spencer: Conclusion of Synthetic 
Philosophy. A landmark in Bagiish 
Philosophy. Prof. Andrew D. ite 
(Cornell. Ciavaiaiiy; U.S.) : History ‘of 
the Warfare of Science with Theology in 
Christendom. A judicial summary of 
the progress of biblical and theological 





Dr. Hermann Avter, Chief Rabbi. 


Studies in Judaism, by 8. Schechter, M.A. 
The author, reader in Talmudic in the 
Cambridge University, has popularised 
his vast stores of biblical and rabbinical 
knowledge in this volume in masterly 
fashion. Jewish Life in the Middle Ages, 
by Israel Abrahams, M.A. Full of in- 
formation of an attractive character, 
culled from obscure sources inaccessible 
to the ordinary reader. 





Mr. AnpreEw Lana. 


If you mean books of 1896—The Story of 
Aline, by Mrs. Edward Ridley; and Bijou, 
by Gyp. If not of 1896, Tom Jones, by 
Henry Fielding; and TJ'he Report of 
the Lords’ Committee on Layer’s Case, 
1723. 


Mr. Moncure D. Conway. 


My reading during 1896 was so closely 
confined to historical MSS. and last 
century volumes, connected with my 
edition of Thomas Paine’s writings, that 
I did not pay a sufficiently critical atten- 
tion to any contemporary volumes to 
comply with your request. 





Dr. J. E. C. Wetipon, Head Master of 
Harrow. 

Mr. Purcell’s Life of Cardinal Manning as 
a study of character, for I do not doubt 
that it is a true biography in the main, 
and the interlacing of good and evil in 
the Cardinal’s character—of self-sacrifice 
and self-seeking—is a fresh light thrown 
on the complexity of human nature. 
Mr. Merriman’s The Sowers, as dealing 
with that profoundly obscure and in- 
teresting subject the life of the peasantry 
in Russia. I assume that the question 
refers to works recently published. 


Mr. H. G. WE Ls. 


I presume you mean of the books published 
in 1896. It is hard to name two—no 
book made such a distinctive effect on 
me as Jude the Obscure did in’95. The 
Seven Seas might have done so—only 
I’ve still to read the book. Conrad’s 
Outcast of the Islands, Crane’s George’s 
Mother and Maggie, Barrie’s Margaret 
Ogilvy, Sullivan’s Flame Flower, Steven- 
son’s Weir of Hermiston and Steevens’s 
Monologues of the Dead, have impressed 
me—heaven alone knows which im- 
pressed me most ! 


Mr. W. Aucernon Locker, Editor of the 
Morning Post. 

The Life of Sir James Stephen, by Mr. 
Leslie Stephen, which seems to me an 
almost faultless specimen of Magne: 
The Nation’s Awakening, by Spenser 
Wilkinson, which ought to be read by 
every politician and patriot. 

Sir Dovetas Srraicut, Editor of the Pall 
Mall Gazette. 
The Amazing Marriage. 
The Carissima. 





Mr. E. T. Coox, Editor of the Daily News. 
Supposing you mean to limit your question 
to books published in 1896, I reply that 
the books which have interested me most 
are Purcell’s Life of Manning, and the 
Life and Letters of Magee. 





Mr: A. B. WaLxkLEY. 


Harold Frederic’s Jilluwmination. Onl 
‘a novel,” of course, but a novel f 
of thought, full of life, tragic, and 
tumorous withal. Que de choses dans un 
roman! Boswell’s Johnson, as re-edited 
by Birrell and reprinted by Consteble. 
I should have to give this answer for 
every year in 18— since I was old 
enough to read and understand. But 
the editor and printers, between them, 
have made this strictly a book of 1896. 





Mr. J. F. Nisser. 


I have not been able to read any English 
books this year, and I believe a great 
many busy men are in the same position. 
Do the leaders of the medical profession, 
the bar, the financial world, the political 
world read? Do literary men them- 
selves read anything. nowadays except 
their own proofs? I venture to think 
not. The busy man keeps abreast of the 
literary movement of the day, but not by 
reading. He absorbs it through his 
pores. I do snatch a little time for 
reading in the tram, the ’bus, the hansom 
cab, but devote it to Spanish literature, 
for which I have a passing craze. 





Mr. W. E. Norris. 


Your question is a little less easy than it 
looks. Not that I am in any doubt as 
to No. 1; but there seem to be a good 
many candidates for the second place. 
Upon the whole, however, I suppose my 
humble verdict must be—({1) Weir ef 
Hermiston, by R. L. Stevenson. (2) 
T he Seven Seas, by Rudyard Kipling. 





Mrs. MEYNELL. 


The question is far too large for me to 
attempt to answer. But limiting my 
reply to books of verse by writers new to 
me, I could say that three have interested 
me particularly : Units, by Miss Winifred 
Lucas; Christ in Hades, by Mr. Stephen 
Phillips ; and the Poems of Mr. Money- 
Coutts. 


Mr. Sypngy Grunpy. 


Augustin Filon’s Theatre Anglais and 
Raper’s Navigation (which does not be- 
long to 1896). Perhaps I should explain 
that I am interested only in, more or 
less, technical works, being of opinion 
that all other books are contained in the 
Book of Ecclesiastes, and that ‘‘ much 
study is a weariness of the flesh.” 


Dr. R. F. Horton. 


Prof. Fisher’s History of Christian Doc- 
trine, the only Dogmengeschichte which 
brings the story down to the present 
day; and Joan Seaton, by Mary Beaumont, 
the only novel of the year which left me 
better than it found me. 





Dr. Rosertson Nicott. 

The new books that have most pleased and 
interested me during 1896 are Murguret 
Ogilvy, by J. M. Barrie; and [V. V.: 
Her Book, by William Canton. 


Mr. A. D. Barrtert, Superintendent of the 
Zoological Gardens. 


Boulger’s Life of Gordon. 
Selous’s Sunshine and Storm in Rhodesia. 
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Dr. CirForD. 
First, I put Prof. Ezra P. Gould’s Com- 


mentary on Mark in the International 
Criti Commentary Series, a book 
characterised by flawless scholarship, 


luminous exposition, fearless criticism, a 
reverent tone, and inspiring suggestive- 
ness. Next comes Zangwill’s The Master, 
to me a tale rich in charm, brilliant in 
picturing, and supplying the true key to 
the interpretation of the artist life. But 
almost, if not quite, equal in interest I 
ought to name St. Paul, the Traveller and 
the Roman Citizen, by Prof. W. M. 
Ramsay, M.A., and The Life of the Rt. 
Hon. W. E. Forster, by T. Wemyss Reid. 





Mr. Grant ALLEN. 


I am not a great reader of general litera- 
ture, therefore I can only mention books 
on my own special subjects—Hartland’s 
Legends of Perseus; Simpson’s Buddhist 
Praying Wheel. 


Mr. J. N. Masxetyne, of the Egyptian 
Hall. 


Spielmann’s History of Punch; Harris’s 
From Batum to Baghdad. I quote the 
above as apart from purely technical 
works, wherein one’s interest is naturally 
influenced by practical considerations. 


Mr. Rosert Buarcnrorp (‘‘ Nunquam”), 

Editor of Zhe Clarion. 
I am usually too busy or tired to read any- 

thing but tales and verses. The boo 
I read most were Omar Khayyam (Fitz- 
gerald’s), Browning, and Tristram Shandy. 
The new books were mostly disappoint- 
ments; but I recall The Heart ‘of 
Princess Osra with pleasure as being 
pretty and graceful, and 7'he Red Bad 
of Courage as being virile and fresh. 
Few of our popular novelists are more 
than common tall. Some of them are 
like men made after supper out of a 
Dickens or Thackeray paring. The most 
inane book I have read for years is The 
Mighty Atom. As for new poetry, well 

? Where ? 


Prof. Norman Lockyer. 


Mars, by Percival Lowell. Sentimental 
Tommy, by J. M. Barrie. (No time for 
reading seriously.) 


Lord GrimTHorre. 


The Life of Archbishop Magee. 
The Life of Bishop Samuel Butler. 





Sir G. Faupet Paturs, Lord Mayor of 
London. 


The Sowers, by H. 8. Merriman. 
With Edged Tools, by H. 8. Merriman. 





Sir Roserr Bat, Astronomer Royal. 
Lecky’s Democracy and Liberty. 
Brehm’s From North Pole to Equator. 


Mr. Justice Matuew. 


His Honour and a Lady, by 8. J. Duncan. 
Cardinal Manning, by F. de Pressensé. 


Sir Donatp Currie. 


Mahan’s work on Sea Supremacy. 
Beside the Bonnie Brier Bush. 


Dean Hotz. 


The Life of Archbishop Magee. 
Lord Roberts’s Forty-one Years in India. 








Canon Scorr Hoiianp. 


Zola’s Rome. 
Weir of Hermiston. 


Rev. H. R. Hawes. 
Balfour’s Foundations of Belief. 
Hardy’s Tess of the d Urbervilles. 





Dr. GaRNeETrT. 
President White’s History of the Conflict 
between Religion and Science. 
Weir of Hermiston. 





‘*¢ Joun Ottver Hospes.” 
Swinburne’s Tale of Balen. 
Purcell’s Life of Manning. 


Mr. Artuur W. Prvero. 


The Family Life of Heinrich Heine. 
The Well at the World’s End, by William 
Morris. 





“Lucas Mater.” 


Zola’s Rome. 
Weir of Hermiston. 





Mr. Ricnarp Le GALLIENNE. 
Margaret Or 
Mr. Stephen Phillip’s Christ in Hades, and 
Other Poems. 
Mr. S. R. Crocxert. 
Sentimental Tommy. 
Ogilvy. 


Margaret 
Freshfield’s Exploration of the Caucasus. 





Mr. Jerome K. Jerome. 
Rodney Stone. 
The Heart of Princess Osra. 
Mr. I. Zanewit. 
Illumination. 
The Seven Seas. 
Dr. Josern PARKER. 
The Life of Meissonier. 
The Life of Dr. James Croll. 


Mr. Gzorce R. Sms. 
A Child of the Jago. 
The Seven Seas. 
Mr. Oscar BrowntnG. 
Purcell’s Life of Manning. 
H. C. Lea’s Confession and Absolution. 








Joun Burns, M.P. 
Morrison’s Child of the Jago. 


Booth’s Life and Labour of the People of 
London. 


Mrs. H. H. Asqurra. 
Purcell’s Life of Manning. 
Illumination, by Harold Frederic. 





Mr. Crement K. Sxorter. 

Margaret Ogilvy. 

Byron’s Letters, edited by W. E. Henley. 
Mr. Harry H. Marks, M.P. 

Illumination. 

Max Nordau’s Comedy of Sentiment. 





Mr. J. Asupy Srerry. 
Great Expectations. 
The Newcomes. 








Miss Janet Acnurcn (Mrs. Charles Char- 
rington). 
Margaret Ogilvy. 


A Sturdy Beggar 


and Lady Bramber’s Ghost, 
by Charles ington. 


Miss Fanny Broven. 


Madelon, by M. E.. Wilkins. 
Memoirs of Mme. de Remusat. 


Mr. Max Beersoum. 


Shakespeare. 
The Bible. 


Mr. Witson Barrer. 


The Bible. 
Shakespeare. 


Mr. W. Perr Rivce. 

The book which pleased me most was 
Margaret Ogilvy. The book which in- 
terested me most was A Child of the 
Jago. 


Mr. Paut CrnqvEVALLi. 


The Sorrows of Satan. 
Jude the Obscure. 


Mrs. Sara Lang, of the Britannia Theatre. 


Under the Red Robe. 
Barabbus. 


Mr. Joun Porter, of Kingsclere. 


The Sowers. 
Rodney Stone. 








A NOTE UPON MR. PATER. 


A .iTTLz ingathering from the Guardian of 
nine reviews by Mr. Pater, though privately 
made and published, appeals to an audience 
not greatly fewer in number than the honest 
lovers of that still obscure great. man. 
They are not his honest, or at the least his 
fortunate, lovers who praise but his grave 
beauty, passionate scholarship, elect. re- 
straint, and who read his measured sentences 
with only a devout, a careful “‘ recollection.” 
Such henalin brought by some to an 
owlish perfection, is most needless and in- 
appropriate : it is not the right way to read 
an humorist. Mr. Pater ceaselessly, as it 
were, pontificating ; stiff and stately in his 
jewelled vestments; moving with serious 
and slow exactitude through the ritual of 
his style: that is a Mr. Pater of the uneasy 
reader, to which his rich humanity seems 
but a laborious humanism. That reader 
cannot catch the wise laughter rippling so 
pleasantly beneath the studied phrases: he 
is blind to the quiet smile, sometimes inno- 
cently malin, which lies as a charm upon the 
ordered utterance. Humour, that is gentle 
in its strength, humour rooted in philosophy, 
humour gravely glad and gleaming, has not 
the popular chances of humour. militant 
and pranksome, a thing that jerks sur- 
prisingly on wires. A great saint is, of 
necessity, a great humorist, since, like 
his Maker, he ‘‘knows whereof we are 
made”: so too are the princes of poetry and 
philosophy, and thus we are sad at thinking 
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that Milton and Mill were both without one 
part of their birthright. “Has God a sense 
of humour? Can He laugh?” asked a 
corresporidént of Kingsley. ‘“ Yes!” came 
the answer: “because God has all per- 
fections in perfection.” Celestial humour, 
joyous and radiant and undoubting, 
is an obvious attribute of Omnipotent 
Omniscience, both in Itself, and as It con- 
templates free will in man; so, if we go 
to authority, have Shakespeare and Heine 
told us. And in proportion to a man’s 
reach and range of vision is his share in the 
divine humour, his appreciation of ‘‘ Things 
in Themselves,” to quote Kant, of ‘‘ Things 
as They Are,” to quote Mr. Kipling. A 
heroic sense of sorrow, the very profundity 
of melancholy, are not incongruous with the 
very. clarity of humour: only the narrow 
and the sour look askance at the sound of 
the wise laughter. And there are some to 
whom from early boyhood Mr. Pater, then 
the author of one book, gave an exhilara- 
tion, which it were priggish to call 
intellectual merely, but which rippled into 
laughter the growing intellect. 

Let us have done with the fabled Mr. Pater 
of a strict and strait solemnity, that travesty 
false and foolish! Flesh and blood, life 
multiform and variegated, things charged 
and eloquent with humane emotion, a world 
starred with points of interest and concern 
—among that moved the loving and patient 
genius of the man. Moved, obeying laws 
of art: so absolute and imperative was 
the obedience, that it seemed to many the 
one great thing of note; each single word 
deliberately chosen! Never a harmless 
laxity! always a passion of precision! And 
it was inferred thence that Mr. Pater was a 
votarist of style for its own exacting sake, 
not by reason of the reverent value that he 
set upon his matter, upon the humanities 
that were his reverent theme. Yet he was 
instinct with veritable fun, and wrote with 
quiet mirth, as he elaborated his sense of 
life’s meanings and contents. Never a 
sentimentalist, he is never found pluming 
himself upon his pathos or his humour : the 
notes are never forced. But his descriptions 
of things gone, old philosophy or old furni- 
ture, are steeped in a peaceful irony: his 
tales of young ambitions now in ashes, of 
ardent ideals laid in dust, have touches of 
Horace and of a Kempis, of Pascal and 
of Montaigne. Loving-kindness, which 
cares for the vast world’s dead, for the live 
world’s “little ones,” for what moves 
or has moved the affections of men— 
he possessed that loving-kindness in its 
plenitude. Maudlin tears were far from his 
eyes, facile laughter from his lips: his 
‘‘humours” were philosophic and natural, 
like those of Mr. Patmore and Mr. Meredith. 
But they are direct creators: he an indirect. 
So, many have read him with the loins girt, 
the brows knit, because he is a scholar, 
a critic, a humanist, an academic: when 
they fall upon a positive and patent jest, it 
disturbs them : this is levity, Mr. Pater for- 
gets himself! They have been deaf and blind 
to the winning insinuations of a delicious 
pay upon every page: they would be 

orrified with much amazement, to learn 
that some readers, in some moods, waver 
long between the election of Lamb or of 


Mr. Pater for a winter night’s companion. 
But truth involves delight : itis so universally. 
And both Lamb and Mr. Pater were solicitous 
for the expression of truth, not in its naked- 
ness, but in its felicity: so that many of 
their perfect sentences communicate a thrill 
of consentient joy. To masters of the 
whimsical or the fantastic, our startled 
admiration may cry Wonderful! To masters 
of the truth in its beauty, we give a simple 
Yes! of personal thanks, with a glow at 
the heart and eyes. ‘‘ Sudden Glory,” says 
Hobbes, “is the passion which maketh 
those Grimaces called Laughter.” Hobbes 
meant that somewhat severely, and for 
a reproach: but it is an exquisite ac- 
count of the nobler laughters, those of 
perceptive joy. To find the intrinsic value 
of Webster the tragedian, or of Marcus 
Aurelius the tragic, perfectly estimated and 
set down, raises a “sudden glory” in the 
reader, a joy which laughs at the perfect 
capture of a truth, the perfect triumph of 
the truth: and the reader knows that the 
writer of the royal sentences had his 
“sudden glory” also, the joy of having 
created what is ‘‘ very good.” Most of us 
view art and all intellectual products with 
far too awed a seriousness: we cannot take 
them radiantly, we shrink from gaiety in 
high places, we check the incipient smiles. 
Humour in the “hieratic” Mr. Pater! It 
seems a sacrilegious thought. But the 


humour is there—there in  profluent 
abundance—as it is in Plato and in 
Berkeley. 


This little book of reprinted reviews is 
rich in charm. Oourtesy of protest and 
qualification, generosity of praise and appre- 
ciation, a note both personal and classical : 
we find them here. And here, in work of 
no necessary elaboration, we still find that 
charm of leisureliness and punctilious ease 
which is so lovable a mark of Mr. Pater’s 
writing. Forhe is ever reminding us of the 
rich talkers who cannot but erfect 
grammar in pleasing rhythm, yet without a 
wearisome effect of pose or strain. Such a 
talker will be still more happily correct in 
his correspondence: his public writing will 
be flawless. So here, asin the review of some 
Wordsworthian books, we have an early 
version of Mr. Pater’s essay upon Words- 
worth; it is excellently educative to note 
the differences. But, indeed, distinction 
could not fail to wait upon his lightest 
word and work: distinction, which means 
an exquisite nicety of carriage, at once 
na and cultivated, equal to all occasions 
and never doffed.. For he respected the 
universe, and neither optimists nor pessimists 
do that. He felt himself to be moving 
among mystery and beauty, things exceed- 
ing great. He spent his life in realising 
how his fellow-men of the past and of his 
day behaved themselves under those con- 
ditions, what potencies and possibilities 
were theirs: he was clear of flippancy and 
of pedantry. Confronted with the world’s 
a ities,” or with its ephemeral little- 
nesses, his heart burned within him, and 
his fine spirit was finely touched. Of great 
men only can that be often said, and of 
good men, whose greatness is to be good 
and unknown. 





Lionet JoHnson. 





ACADEMY PORTRAITS. 
X.—Lzten Honr. 

1 Neg generation of literary men in 

this country, since literature became 
a trade, has known one or two figures who, 
though not of the first class, have yet, by 
reason of some peculiar personal quality, won 
large audiences. Such a one was Leigh Hunt. 
In no sense was he great; never for a moment 
did he rise to greatness, asother men of some- 
what similar rank have done—Hood, for ex- 
ample, when he wrote a few of his lyrics— 
but he filled a position very worthily when 
he lived, and never since has he been quite 
replaced. Leigh Hunt’s capital was; a 
sunny optimistic temperament, a charming 
fancy and qtick discernment of excellence. 
So equipped he was ready to write attrac- 
tive trivialities at a moment’s notice. He 
touched only upon such things as he liked, 
and touched them superficially. If he did 
not like a fact he ignored it. As a taster 
he was among the best; his critical faculty 
was sound; and although he could not make 
great and beautiful things himself, he was 
the first to point to the beautiful things of 
others. 

Leigh Hunt’s essays are so good-humoured 
as to be wearisome unless taken in small 
doses, and his poetry is mediocre and 
saccharine. In one little scrap of verse, 
however, he reached high-water mark. 
The lines beginning ‘“‘Jenny kissed me” 
are exquisitely finished, and as fresh as 
when he wrote them. Not one of all the 
versifiers who have come after him and 
chosen a similar vein has produced anything 


as tome This is the perfect trifle which, 
well-known as it is, shall be printed yet 
again : 


‘** Jenny kissed me when we met, 
Jumping from the chair she sat in ; 
Time, you thief, who love to get 
Sweets upon your lists, put that in: 

Say I’m weary, say I’m sad, 

Say that health and wealth have missed me, 

Say I’m growing old, but add, 

» sa kissed me!” 

Leigh Hunt knew every one. Keats lay 
sick in his house; Byron and Shelley made 
him their confidant; Dickens put him into 
Bleak House as Harold Skimpole ; Carlyle 
walked London with him of nights. His 
autobiography bristles with great names. 
Hunt was one of those men whose work 
falls between that of other and. larger 
minds. In our day we have the case of 
the late Mr. Hamerton, who was, as it were, 
‘crowded out” by Mr. Ruskin and Robert 
Louis Stevenson. In a similar way Leigh 
Hunt was not exactly “ wanted,” although, 
as we have said, he won a number of 
hearers. Compared with his contemporary, 
Lamb, he had little humour; compared 
with his contemporary, Hazlitt, he had little 
- yet eople who — — twain —_ 

ig unt— such a , rippling, 
babbling way was his! ssceabldee 

This portrait, by Haydon, although the 
only one that hangs upon the walls'of the 
National Portrait Gallery, does not depict 
the Leigh Hunt as he is generally conceived. 
He was not Byronic, except fitfully and:at a 
distance; but Haydon’s sitters had the 
grand manner thrust upon them. 
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NOTES AND NEWS. 


UR review of Lord Roberts’s autobio- 

graphy, Forty-one Years in India, will 

be from the pen of Mrs. Flora Annie Steel, 

the author of On the Face of the Waters. 

Owing, however, to the fact that Mrs. Steel 

is now abroad, there may be a little delay 
in the appearance of her article. 


Sm Henry Irvine has gone into the 
country to seek that complete rest which 
will soonest restore him to the Lyceum 
stage. There has been much speculation as 
to Sir Henry’s ability to resume the exacting 
art of Richard IL. on his recovery. We 
Sos reason to believe that he will not 
attempt it, but that the quiet and slow- 
moving part of Dr. Primrose m “ Olivia” will 
be the one in which Sir Henry Irving will 
make his welcome reappearance. 


Tue lists of books which fill some 
columns of this number of the AcapEMyY are 
another proof of the sway of the novelist. 
In the great majority of cases our corre- 
spondents confess to having found most 
—s and interest in works of fiction. 

ome divide their allegiance—giving one 
vote to a work of more special nature and 
one to a story; but many are wholly for the 
story. Only nine poets find a place: 
Shakespeare (mentioned twice), Browning, 
Omar Khayyam, Mr. Swinburne, Mr. 
Kipling (mentioned thrice), Mr. Canton, 
Mr. Stephen Phillips (mentioned twice), 
Miss Winifred Lucas and Mr. Money- 
Coutts. Biographies have been popular, 
and we suppose always will be, and here 
Mr. Barrie is first favourite with Margaret 
Ogilvy. Few persons seem to have solaced 
themselves with history. Mr. Harold 
Frederic leads among the novelists with 
Illumination; Mr. H. 8. Merriman and Mr. 
Stevenson come next. 


Two curious parallel selections will be 
observed. Canon Scott Holland and 
“Tucas Malet” have each found most 
interest and pleasure in Zola’s Rome and 
Stevenson’s Weir of Hermiston. What is 
pete even more noticeable is the simi- 
arity of taste of Mr. Max Beerbohm and 
the gentleman whom he caricatured for the 
Christmas number of the Saturday Review 
—Mr. Wilson Barrett. Both chose the 
Bible and Shakespeare. 


Ir, as is stated, the successor to Mr. 
Bayard as American Ambassador to this 
country is Colonel John Hay, a literary man 
will once more occupy the post. Colonel 
John Hay is the author of a tiny sheaf of 
some of the best, or at any rate the raciest, 
ballads that have come across the Atlantic. 
“Jim Bludso” stands alone; ‘Little 
Breeches ” and ‘‘ Banty Tim” could not be 
excelled, and thére are many critics who 
count ‘The Mystery of Gilgal” among the 
masterpieces of American humour. Colonel 
Hay has also written serious poetry of no 
little merit, and is joint author of the official 
_ of President Lincoln, whose secretary 
16 Was. 





Mention of Lincoln suggests the examina- 
tion to which candidates for admission into 
the New York Police Department have 
been recently subjected, one of the questions 
asking what the examinee knew of President 
Lincoln. The Critic gives a few specimen 
replies. One constable-elect wrote: ‘‘ Kind 
Gentlemen, in referencetothe life of Abraham 
Lincoln would say that I am not pearsonaly 
acuanted with him he was Clurk in a grocery 
store and could lick any of the village boys. 
He at one time had avery bad friend who at 
the end killed him.” Another said: ‘“‘ He 
was at last assinated, of the, effects of 
which he died.” But the champion his- 
torian was the author of the following reply : 
‘* He was the President that freed the South 
and let the Dorkey go fred and he was shot 
by -Garfield this is all that I renber of of 
prestended Lincom so I will close hoping 
that I will pass.” There is, however, no 
reason why the candidate should not make 
an efficient policeman. Knowledge of 
American Presidents hardly helps a con- 
stable in a street riot. 


AnoTueR of the very extensive band of 
old ladies who once sate on Sir Walter 
Scott’s knee has just been discovered in a 
Home in Philadelphia. There have been so 
many applicants for this position that one 
almost wonders when Sir Walter found time 
to write at all. 


Tue Westminster Gazette, pursuing its 
inquiries into the condition of modern 
reviewing, has now printed the opinion of 
Mr. William Archer, Mr. Henry Norman, 
Mr. Oswald Crawfurd, and Mr. Le Gallienne. 
These gentlemen are not at one on all points. 
Mr. Archer, for example, views the pluralist 
reviewer with suspicion; Mr. Le Gallienne 
hails him. If one man writes five good reviews 
of a book Mr. Le Gallienne is pleased because 
in that way four inferior reviews are kept 
out of print. Mr. Crawfurd holds that most 
reviewers are mistaken in the line they take. 
** Reviews,” says he, ‘‘should be more 
bright and informing—more personal, as it 
were—less critical and more expository.” 
Mr. Norman and Mr. Le Gallienne agree 
that genius and merit will “out.” Ten 
days, says Mr. Le Gallienne, is the utmost 
period of time for the modern Keats to 
remain unrecognised. We hope so. 


Historica students in need of a subject 
might note that Mr. Andrew Lang, in the 
preface to what he calls the woful history 
of Pickle the Spy, has this passage: ‘ The 
Life of the Old Chevalier (James III.) has 
never been written, and is well worth 
writing. My own studies, alas! prove that 
Prince Charles’s character was incapable 
of enduring misfortune. His father, less 
brilliant and less popular, was a very 
different man, and, I think, has everything 
to gain from an unprejudiced examination 
* his career. He has certainly nothing to 
ose.” 


Tue action which Messrs. Smith, Elder 
& Co. brought this week against Mr. Stead 
resulted quite favourably to this firm of 
publishers, but it certainly did not settle the 





limits of issible extract. Mr. Stead 
has probably better reason for desiring to 
know what these limits really are than any 
man in London, As it is he can only 
unburden his mind on this complicated 
subject in the Daily News. He declares his 
conviction that the publishers have made a 
mistake in seeking to limit his quotations, 
and that they will live to realise this. 
But Mr. Reginald Smith declared on oath in 
court that the publication, of the review of 
Sir George Tressady in the Review of Reviews 
had injured the sale of that work. We 
can well believe this. But we suppose that 
what with the variety of books, and their 
merits, and the circumstances of their publi- 
cation, and the different feelings of different 
authors under different treatment by critics 
—the question is one that must be answered 
always on the merits of particular and 

rovocative cases. In the case just settled 
Justice seems to have been done. 


Tue recent discussion upon the mental and 
ges development of M. Zola, which has 

een carried on with so little reticence in 
the French Press, adds new meaning to the 
phrase, public man. M. Zola is now public 
with a completeness that leaves next to 
nothing unsaid. A hospital patient on the 
lecture-room operating table is a closed 
book comp with M. Zola. The two 
disputants, Dr. Toulouse and Prof. Lom- 
broso, have decided that the novelist is an 
epileptoid. Apparently, it is necessary to 
have qualifications of this nature (hystero- 
epilepsy or paranoic psychosis) before one 
can rise to eminence in naturalistic fiction. 
The game seems scarcely worth the candle. 
Another of M. Zola’s attributes, it seems, is 
‘a prehensile foot.”” These scientific men ! 
—‘T thought I knew something about 
abuse,” said someone on reading Prof. 
Lombroso’s report, ‘‘ but I never dared to 
tell a man he had a prehensile foot.” 


Meanwuitz M. Zola is hard at work on 
his new novel, Paris, the third of the series, 
which includes Lourdes and Rome. To an 
interviewer he has said that the book will 
contain ‘“‘the whole philosophical balance- 
sheet of the century; it will even be a 
synthesis of the development of thought 
since the Great Revolution. It will 
not be a book of descriptions and digressions, 
like Rome, but will be concise in its repro- 
duction of the life and movement of our 
capital, and rapid and brief in action.” 
M. Zola, it seems, has abandoned the project 
of writing about this country and people. 
He is under the impression that a week in 
London was not long enough to enable him 
to embark with any confidence upon a 
psychological examination of the English 
race. 


—_— 


Last week, in response to a request from 
Mr. Mosher, we recapitulated the heads of 
the difference between Mr. Mosher and 
Mr. Andrew Lang. We now quote Mr. 
Lang’s final letter to the Critic: ‘I find 
that I owe satisfaction to Mr. Mosher in a 
matter of fact. I have wronged this modest 
gentleman by underestimating the quantity 
of his spoils. He really seems to have 
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appropriated more than twenty old for- 
tten mistranslations of mine from the 
rench and Romanic which I had rejected 


‘ as worthless. Mr. Mosher picks them up 


and sells them as the street boys of Naples 
sell old cigar-ends, and if he finds pur- 
chasers for oy old cigar-ends, doubtless his 
conscience will applaud him. It takes so 
little to make a good man happy!” Here 
the matter ends on Mr. Lang’s side. Mr. 
Mosher’s profits, we imagine, are just 
beginning. 





“Mr. Hersert Spencer has written to the 
‘‘Cemented Bricks,” conveying his thanks 
for their congratulations on the completion 
of his great hfework,and for the sympathetic 
expression of their good wishes. Dr. 
Richard Garnett, C.B., and Mr. Joseph 
Knight, are to be the guests of this Society 
at its annual dinner next week. 





THe hon. secretary of the Huxley 
Memorial Committee reports considerable 
progress during the past nine months. The 
amount of money now in hand is £2,900, 
contributed by persons all over the world. 
The model for the statue, upon which Mr. 
Onslow Ford is working, is almost com- 
plete. The statue will be in marble, and will 
be erected in the Natural History Museum 
at South Kensington, A successful design 
for the Royal College of Science medal has 
been made by Mr. L. Bowcher, who is now 
engaged upon the dies. What other forms 
the memorial may take depends upon the 
amount of money still to be received. 
Donations may be sent to the treasurer, 
Sir J. Lubbock; or the bankers, Messrs. 
Robarts, Lubbock & Co. (15, Lombard- 
street, E.C.) ; or to the hon, secretary, Prof. 
G. B. Howes (Royal College of Science, 
South Kensington, 8.W.). 





Tue Chat Noir has now really closed its 
doors, and nothing remains but to sum up its 
history. Its fortunes were bound up in the 
paeety of its founder; Rudolphe Salis. 

his curious literary innkeeper began life in 
the Latin Quarter as an artist, where he 
enjoyed that Vie Bohéme which Murger had 
drawn so well in its heyday. He conceived 
the idea of opening a café where young 
poets, journalists, artists, and other eccen- 
tric youth might revel in each other’s wit. 
He started the Chat Noir in the Boulevard 
Rochechouart, whence it was transferred to 
its present site in the Rue Victor Massé. 
There the café has opened its doors for 
many years to the blithe sons of art. 
Rudolphe Salis amused them well, but he 
did better in that he gave them the atmos- 
phere in which they could amuse each other. 
Caran d’Ache and Willette adorned the 
walls with frescoes, and Salis himself gave 
lectures in connexion with a shadow panto- 
mime which was long one of the attractions 
of the place. Such places as the Chat Noir 
bloom their hour and fade. But M. Salis 
has not faded, for he talks of founding a 
theatre. 





Mr. Epzn Pamrorrs, whose new novel 
of Cornish life, Lying Prophets, is published 
this week, starfs in a few days for a two 





months’. journey in the Mediterranean and 
the Holy Land. 


Avurrers of Mr. Stephen Crane will find 
a sketch from life in his best city manner 
in the Philistine. The title is ‘‘ The Men in 
the Storm,” and in a few pages the reader 
is shown a mass of poor humanity struggling 
outside a charity-shelter on a snowy after- 
noon in New York. Itis as well done as 
need be. In the American Book Buyer Mr. 
Crane has an appreciation of Ouida’s Under 
Two Flags, which is noticeable as coming 
from the author of The Red Badge of 
Courage. 








Aw interesting collection of water-colour 
drawingsand oil paintings, by Miss Catherine 
E. Hughes and Miss Bertha E. Lewis (pupils 
of Mr. A. Ludovici), is now being ex- 
hibited by Messrs. Clifford & Co., in the 
Haymarket. Some of the work displays 
considerable merit. Special mention may 
be made of two oil paintings by Miss 
C. Hughes, ‘Morning, the Marker” and 
“Spring”; also of a couple of water- 
colour sketches by Miss Lewis—‘‘A Wet 
Day” and “ Smoke ». Snow.” The collec- 
tion is, on the whole, distinctly promising, 
and the artists have succeeded in catch- 
ing some of the atmospheric peculiarities 
of what Charles Kingsley called our “hard, 
grey weather.” 





THe annual meeting of the Folk-Lore 
Society will be held at 22, Albemarle-street, 
Piccadilly, on Tuesday, January 19, at 
8 p.m., after which the new president, Mr. 

fred Nutt, will deliver his presidential 
address: “The Fairy World of English 
Literature; its Origin and Nature.” The 
following meeting of the society will be 
held on Tuesday, February: 16, when'a 
paper entitled ‘‘ The Story of Orendel”’ will 
be read by Prof. W. P. Ker. 





Tue Clarendon Press will publish almost 
immediately, in two parts, with eight or nine 
maps, the fourth volume of Mr. C. P. Lucas’s 
Historical Geography of the British Colonies, 


Mr. Frown also announces that to his 
numerous contributions to the study of 
Early and Middle English Dr. Sweet has 





now added a Students’ Dictionary of Anglo-' 


Saxon. 





Tue first monthly part, of which there 
will be twenty in all, of Messrs. Laurence & 
Bullen’s Encyclopedia of Sport will be ready 
on February 15. 





AnoTuer of the Guild Library volumes, 
The Old Testament and its Contents, by Prof. 
Robertson of Glasgow University, has just 
been issued in Welsh, with a — by 
Prof. Davidson, of the New College, Edin- 
burgh. The translator is the Rev. D. E. 
Jenkins, Portmadoc. . 





Messrs. Betz will publish next week in 
their ‘“ Technological Handbooks’ series, 








edited by Sir Henry Trueman Wood, a 





treatise-on The Art and Craft of Coach- 
building, by Mr. John Philipson. 





A new work on the commercial policy and 
enterprise of this country, entitled England's 
Attainment of Commercial Supremacy, by H. 
Tipper, will be published by Mr. Elliot 
Stock very shortly. 





Mr. Extior Srock announces a new 
volume of social and literary éssays by 
J. E. A. Brown, entitled Zhe Four First 
Things, and Other Essays. 





Messrs. Service & Paton will issue in 
the early spring, in their Illustrated English 
Library, Scott’s Jyanhoe, illustrated by C, E. 
Brock, and Lord Lytton’s The Last of the 
Barons, illustrated by Fred. Pegram. 





To-pay (January 15), G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons publish Mr. E. F. Benson’s new story, 
The Babe, B.A.: Being the Uneventful IHis- 
tory of a Young Gentleman at Cambridge 
University. 





Tue February part of Chambers’ Journal, 
which begins a new volume, will contain 
the opening chapters of Mr. Hornufig’s new 
novel, ‘‘My Lord Duke,” and a_ four- 
chapter story by Mr. Guy Boothby. 





Messrs. Hurst & Buacxertt, who recently 
ublished a six-shilling illustrated edition of 
rs. Craik’s story, John Halifax, Gentleman, 
are about to issue that work at the popular 
price of sixpence. 





Mr. B. Fiercner Rosrnson, who was 
responsible for the ‘‘ Rugby Football” with 
which Messrs. A. D. Innes & Co. opened 
their “Isthmian Library,” has undertaken 
the ‘general editorship of the series (vice 
Mr. Max Pemberton, who resigned on 
account of the pressure of other work). 





Messrs. Swan SonnEnscHEIN & Co., Lro., 
will shortly publish a new work by Mr. W. 
Chance, entitled Children under the. Poor 
Law. The book describes in full detail the 
present methods of dealing with these 
children, as to whom there has been of late 
considerable discussion. It also deals with 
the important subjects of their employment 
and after care. 





Messrs. Sorneran & Co. have ready 
Part VI. of their sumptuous publication, 
Dr. R. B. Sharpe’s monograph of The 
Paradiseida, or Burds of Paradise, and Ptal- 
onorhynchide, or Bower Birds. The edition 
is limited to three hundred and fifty copies, 
and the price is three guineas net. 





Mr. Fisner Unwin is publishing next 
Monday Mr. A. P. Harper’s account of 
Pioneer Work in the New Zealand - Alps. 
Many valuable observations respecting the 
glacial structures and movements in these 
mountains are contained in the work, which 
will also ‘be of ‘interest to the student 
of natural history. Fifty illustrations and 
some’ maps accompany the book, of which 
there will be an édition de luxe. © 
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THE BOOK MARKET: 


A CHAT WITH THE NEWEST 
PUBLISHER. 


T is not every day, or even every month, 
that a new publisher is announced. 
When this happens the future seems big 
with pleasing possibilities. What new repu- 
tations may he not create! I felt this the 
other day when I called on Mr. Grant 
Richards, who has just inscribed his name 
in bold letters over an office in Henrietta- 
street. Mr. Grant Richards is our newest 
and perhaps our youngest publisher. His 
first book appears to-day (Friday), and 
the world of letters is all before him. 

I found Mr. Richards in comfortable 
quarters. He has grasped at the outset, 
the great principle of the parlour. He 
knows that if Turkey produces the worst 
atrocities, it pee the best carpets. And 
a tranquil colour scheme, and a top light, 
and a lounge, are no bad aids to the 
fine art of publishing. But the art itself, 
and Mr. Richard’s conception of it, were the 
object of my inquiry. 

“What dine will you take, Mr. Richards?” 
I said, feeling I must take one myself. 

“That,” said Mr. Richards quietly, “I 
shall leave to the shaping hand of the 
future. But here is my first book.” 

** May I record it?” Mr. Richards handed 
the volume to me with the blush which a 
publisher wears once in his career—that of 
pride in his firstborn. 

“Tt has just come in,” he added, as I 
reverently opened the volume. It was Mr. 
Edward Clodd’s new work, Pioneers of Evolu- 
tion, and those into whose hands the volume 
will have fallen by the time this article is 
read will bear me out when'I say that I 
held in my hand a very satisfying piece of 
book-craft. The neatest green binding in 
two cloths, thick paper (not too white), a 
well-built title-page, and several photo- 
gravure portraits made up the dress into 
which Mr. Richards has put his first book— 
a book that in every page declares itself 
thoughtful, learned, and humane. I could 
heartily compliment Mr. Richards on such a 
start. 

‘* And after this, Mr. Richards?” 

** Well, I am now closely engaged on my 
— year-book, called Politics in 1896. 

ere is the cover into which it will be put. 
The chief thing I have to say about it is, that 
it will not, like most year-books, be cold and 
judicial in tone. Its articles will be written 
by such hot B nye as Mr. H. W. 
Massingham (editor of the Daily Chronicle), 
Mr. George Bernard Shaw, and Mr. H. D. 
Traill. These three writers will unburden 
themselves on the general politics of the year 
from the extreme points of view of a Con- 
servative, a Liberal, and a Socialist. I want 
this year-book to be an arena to which 
posterity, or at least the younger generation, 
can go, not for dry facts, but for the move- 
ment of the battle and the shoutings of 
the captains.” 

‘*Good! and what else?” 

“These books,” said Mr. Richards, hand- 
ing me a list, ‘“‘I shall publish during this 
year. You will see they include an important 
work by Mr. Grant Allen.” 





‘ Not a hill-top story, Mr. Richards?” 

“Not at all. Zhe Evolution of God is an 
endeavour to trace the evolution of the 
Christian idea of God from its earliest 
beginnings in polytheism— first, to the 
Hebrew monotheistic ideal, and then to the 
Christian God in three persons. I ‘believe 
it will attract much attention. Then I shall 
a shortly a new and revised edition of 

r. W. T. Stead’s Real Ghost Stories; a 
book of travel, Jn Court and Kampong, by Mr. 
Hugh Clifford ; and anovel, One Man’s View, 
by Mr. Leonard Merrick. I have also com- 
missioned Mr. Edward Spencer, whom men 
know as the genial ‘ Nathaniel Gubbins’ 
of the Sporting Times, to write me a free-and- 
easy cookery book. It will be called Cakes 
and Ale: Chapters on Meat and Drink; and 
while it whets the bodily appetite, it will, 
I think, satisfy the intellectual one.” 

‘I observe,” I replied, ‘‘that you are 
announcing only one novel among a dozen 
books. Will this be your usual propor- 
tional output of fiction ?” 

‘‘Oh, no; not necessarily. At the same 
time,”’ continued Mr. Richards, ‘I regard 
fiction as highly speculative, and for the 
present I shall aim to publish books for 
which a good demand can be predicted 
among special classes of readers.” 

“You are going to give us two new 
anthologies.” 

“Yes,” said Mr. Richards with a smile, 
‘‘ and I have great confidence in each of them. 
The Anthology of English Verse, which I have 
asked Mrs. Meynell to make, will appeal 
strongly, I think, to her compact bol of 
readers and admirers, and the more so 
because her sole principle of selection will be 
her personal preference. I have asked her 
to cull where she will, but cull only what she 
loves best.” 

“ And when will you give us this volume, 
Mr. Richards?” 

“Probably in next September. And in 
the same month I shall print Mr. E. V. 
Lucas’s Anthology of Poems for Children.” 

‘Ah! then you are trimming your sails to 
the new breeze from the nursery ?” 

‘Yes; forI like it, and believe in it. And 
I am particularly pleased to have secured Mr. 
Lucas. His recent article in the Fortnightly 
on ‘ Children’s Poetry’ won much attention, 
and it was while reading it in an advance 
copy of the magazine that I determined to 
enlist Mr. Lucas’s services if I could. He 
is now the reward of my promptitude.” 

Mr. Richards could have confided to me 
many other fair projects, but I had heard 
enough to convince me that he comes with 
goodly gifts in his hands, and with a keen 
intelligence that we shall learn to ag 8 


NOTES. 


BOOKSELLING 


Our symposium of booksellers last week 
on the older novelists created not a little 


interest. We hope to find other oppor- 
tunities of making public the opinions of 
booksellers on various questions of literary 
importance. 


ComMENTING on the testimony of many of 
our booksellers’ correspondents to the need 
of good ‘settings ” for the old writers, 





the Daily News remarks: “It would be a 
curious development if literary favour 

nerally should. thus go by ‘setting.’ We 
Sdiors, however, that there is a great deal 
of truth in it. Justas much journalism, and 
especially much illustrated journalism, has 
become of late years a branch to all intents 
and purposes of the stationery trade, so in 
the case of books the author is far more 
dependent than many publishers yet re- 
cognise on the arts and graces of the book- 
binder.” 


Apropos of the reissuing of standard 
novels, we may remind our readers that 
Messrs. Chatto & Windus are putting their 
series of Wilkie Collins’s novels—hitherto 
issued in their Piccadilly series—into a new 
edition, printed in new type, and bound 
with that modern neatness which will enable 
the bookseller to place them side by side 
with the primmest of up-to-date novels. 
Four volumes—viz., Zhe Woman in White, 
Antonina, Basil, and Hide and Seek—are 
already issued. A similar reprint of Charles 
Reade’s novels by the same publishers is 
now completed in seventeen volumes. The 
“Gadshill” edition of Dickens, beginning 
with Pickwick, in two volumes, is also 
launched. But what is to be the fate 
of Anthony Trollope ? 


A compteTe set of Notes and Queries is 
robably one of the first things which an active 
iterary man would desire to receive if he 
had the wishing-cap of Fortunatus. Since 
1849 Notes and Queries has gathered into its 
pages all that is curious, and out of the 
way, and difficult to remember. It is a 
commonplace book that has been kept not 
by one man, like Southey’s, but by many 
men; and what it does not contain in 
the way of small historical and literary 
lore can usually be dispensed ‘with. The 
complete set of volumes is so rarely offered 
now by a secondhand bookseller that we 
willingly chronicle the fact that a set 
is now exhibited in the window of Mr. 
Thomas Simmons, of 48a, Charing Cross- 
road. The ninety-seven volumes are not 
uniformly bound, but all are bound well, 
the earlier volumes being in half calf. 
The price is £25. 


In the same road Mr. Karslake shows in 
his window some interesting drawings and 
first editions relating to Charles Dickens. 
Mr. Karslake has had the happy idea of 
utilising his window for a series of biblio- 
graphical and art exhibitions, each lasting 
a week, Thus Thackeray has had his turn, 
Dickens, reigns now, and next week he will 
give place to George Eliot, who, in her turn, 
will yield the window to Charles Lamb. 
Rare books, prints, and drawings form the 
material of these instructive little displays. 
The Dickens drawings already referred to 
are seven water-colours by Mr. Paul Braddon, 
and they represent the novelist’s residences 
in London and Rochester. 


| Pernars the most beautiful thing in 
Holborn at this momeat is a Japanese print 
in the window of Mr. and Mrs. Tregaskis’s 
shop, the “Caxton Head.” It is the 
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it of an actress, playing her part, and 
is by the elder Toyo i. Colour, verve, 
and expression, all contribute to the satis- 
factory impression of this drawing, which 
is one of some one hundred and fifty, 
forming the third lot of Japanese prints 
acquired by Mr. and Mrs. Tregaskis in the 
last year. With hardly an exception, these 
rints have been sold at prices ranging 
m one-shilling-and-sixpence to six 
shillings, and the run on them has been 
strong and continuous. No wonder; for 
such confections of colour and form are not 
everywhere to be had so cheaply. 





Tue present lot of prints offered by Mr. 
and Mrs. Tregaskis had been acquired by 
a peucoage 8 in B smar The elder and the 

ounger Toyoukuni are represented by 
: rtraits of actors, paar Ma and Court 
ila while the signatures of Hiroshige, 
Kunisada, and others are to be found in 
plenty. Two finer prints by Utamaro, 
urchased at the recent sale of Mr. Ernest 

art’s collection, form the only exceptions 
to low price. 





Tue St. Martin’s-le-Grand, the postman’s 
magazine, has sent a rather good story round 
the papers. A small West of England 
postmaster was also a bookseller. In his 
neighbourhood was a rich, self-made man, 
a railway contractor, who had built and 
furnished a large house, but had as yet 
formed no library. Struck by this want in 
his new house, he drove to the post-office. 
‘You are a bookseller, Mr. A., I believe ?” 
he said abruptly. ‘‘ Yes,” answered the 

tmaster. “ Very well; I want you to 

up my library for me. I have sixty feet 
of shelving. I want ten feet of history, ten 
feet of novels, ten feet of poetry, ten feet of 
religion, ten feet of science, and ten feet of 
other sorts of books. I understand you 
know your business, and I leave the choice 
of the books to you.” After some further 
talk the order was accepted, and executed 
to the owner’s satisfaction, which was 
greatly increased when visitors to his house 
complimented him upon the judicious selec- 
tion of books in his library. 


THE BOOKS THAT ARE SELLING. 


We have received the following reports 
of books most in demand in various centres: 


LONDON (Srranp). 


FICTION, 


The Sign of the Cross, By Wilson Barrett. 

The Man in Grey. By 8. R. Crockett, 

Rodney Stone, By Conan Doyle. 

Qn the Face of the Waters. By Mrs, F. A. Steel. 
Marie Corelli’s Novels, 


BIOGRAPHY AND HISTORY. 
Memoir of Lord Bowen. By Sir H. S. Cunning- 
ham, 
Forty-one Years in India, By Lord Roberts. 
Boswell’s Johnson, 6 vols, (Edited by Augustine 
Birrell.) 
The Black Watch. By Archibald Forbes, 
Hampton Court.. By W. H. Hutton. 
Margaret Ogilvy. By J. M. Barrie. 
POETRY. 
‘ Beeching’s Paradise of Poctry. 
Seaman’s Battle of the Bays, 





Browning’s Works. 2 vols. (New edition.) 
The Poems of G. J. Romanes, 


Byron. (W. E. Henley’s edition.) 


THEOLOGY. 
The Sermon on the Mount. By Sharles Gora. 
The Mind of the Master. By Rev. John Watson. 
Moulton’s Literary Study of the Bible. 
The Modern Reader’s Bible, 
Introduction to the History of the Church of 
England. By H. O. Wakeman. 


ART AND BBLLES LETTRES. 


The Decorative Illustration of Books, By Walter 
Crane. 

The Bad Child’s Book of Beasts. 

Life and Letters of Jean Francois Millet By 
Julia Cartwright. 

Gutter Snipes, By Phil May. 





BIRMINGHAM. 
FICTION, 


Sentimental Tommy. By J. M. Barrie. 
On the Face of the Waters. By Mrs. F. A, Steel. 
The Manin Grey, By 8. R, Crockett, 
BIOGRAPHY AND HISTORY. 
Margaret Ogilvy. By J. M. Barrie. 
Charlotte Bronté and her Circle. By O. K. 
Shorter. 
The True Life of Sir Richard Burton. By Georgiana 
Stisted. 
POETRY. 
The Year of Shame. By William Watson. 
New Ballads. By John Davidson. 


THEOLOGY. 
The Heritage of the Spirit, By Mandell 
Creighton. 
The Modern Reader’s Bible. Edited by R. G. 
Moulton. 
The Old Testament and Modern Life. By Stop- 
ford A, Brooke. : 


Introduction to the History of the Church of 
England, By H. 0, Wakeman, 





EXETER. 
FICTION, 
The Money-Spinner, By H. 8. Merriman and §, G. 
Tallentyre. 


Esmond, (New illustrated edition.) 

The Witch-Finder. By T. Pellat. 

Doctor Nikola. By Guy Boothby. 

Sir George Tressady. By Mrs, Humphry Ward. 
BIOGRAPHY AND HISTORY. 

Life of Sir Charles Hallé, 

Charlotte Bronté and her Circle. By C. K., Shorter, 

Story of My Life. By A. J.C. Hare, 


POETRY, 


Browning’s Works. 2 vols. (New edition.) 
The Seven Seas. By Rudyard Kipling. 


BELLES LETTRES. 
The Decorative Illustration of Books, By Walter. 
Crane. 


FOLKESTONE. 
FICTION. 


On the Face of the Waters. By Mrs. Steel, 
Taquisara. By Marion Crawford. 
Sentimental Tommy. By J. M. Barrie. 
Carissima. By Lucas Malet, 


BIOGRAPHY AND HISTORY. 


Life of Archbishop Magee. 

Life of Baron Thiebault. By Butler. 

Charlotte Bronté and her Circle, By O, K. 
Shorter. 

Life of Augustus Hare. 

Undercarrents of the Second Empire. By 
Vandam, 

POETRY. 


Very Little Inquiry. 
TRAVEL. 


Sunshine and Storm in Rhodesia. 
Fridtiof Nansen, 1961-1893, By William Archer. 





NEWCASTLE-ON-TYN. E, 

The Sowers. By H.S. Merriman. 

Weir of Hermiston. By R. L. Stevenson, 

Sir George Tressady. By Mrs. Humphry Ward, 

Sentimental Tommy. By J. M. Barrie, 

On the Face of the Waters. By Mrs, F. A. Steel. 

BIOGRAPHY AND HISTORY. 

Margaret Ogilvy. By J. M. Barrie. 

Charlotte Bronté and her Circle. By OC. K. 
Shorter. 

My Long Life. By Mary Cowden Clarke, 

Life of Archbishop Magee. 

Fridtiof Nansen, By William Archer. 

Elizabeth, By Mandell Creighton, 

POETRY. 
The Seven Seas, By Rudyard Kipling. 
Browning’s Works, 2 vols. (New edition.) 
THEOLOGY. 

The Old Testament and Modern Life. By Stop- 
ford Brooke. 

Introduction to the History of the Church of 
England, By H. O. Wakeman. 

The Sermon on the Mount. By Charles Gore. 

BELLES LETTRES. 


Eighteenth-Century Vignettes. (Third series.) 
By Austin Dobson. 


BRADFORD. 





FICTION, 


The Sowers. By H. 3. Merriman, 
The Web of an Old Weaver. By J. K. Snowden. 
The Piebald Horse, By A. Burrell. 
Joan Seaton, By Mary Beaumont, 
BIOGRAPHY. 
Margaret Ogilvy. By J. M. Barrie. 
POETRY. 
Browning’s Poems, 2vols. (New edition.) 
The Year of Shame. By William Watson. 


THEOLOGY. 
Wright's Biblical Treasury. 
‘ BELLES LETTRES, 
Gutter Snipes, By Phil May. 


Norsz.—Books are not greatly in demand except in 
the case of Almanacs and Diaries, 


CARDIFF. 
FICTION, 


Sentimental Tommy. By J. M. Barrie. 
Illumination. By Harold Frederic, 
On the Face of the Waters. By Mrs. F. A. Steel 
The Sign of the Cross. By Wilson Barrett. 

BIOGRAPHY. 
Margaret Ogilvy. By J. M. Barrie. 

POETRY. 

The Seven Seas. By Rudyard Kipling. 








CLIFTON. 
FICTION. 


The Sowers, By H. 8. Merriman, 
On the Face of the Waters, By Mrs. Steel. 
The Manin Grey. By 8. RB. Crockett. 
Note: The sales of G. A. Henty’s books for 
boys, and Mrs. Marshall’s for girls, have been 


very . 
Sentimental Tommy. By J. M. Barrie. 
BIOGRAPHY. 


Life of Archbishop Magee. 
The Story of My Life. By D. J. OC. Hare. 


POETRY. 
The Seven Seas, Rudyard Kipling. 
Browning’s Poems. 2 vols, (New edition.) 
THEOLOGY. 
Bishop Westcott’s Works, 
BELLES LETTRES, 
Life of Meissonier. 


DARLINGTON. 
FICTION, 


Kate Carnegie. By Ian Maclaren, 

The Sowers. By H. 8. Merriman. 

Soldier Tales. By Rudyard Kipling. 

Sir George Tressady. By Mrs. Humphry War , 
The Murder of Delicia. By Marie Corelli, 
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BIOGRAPHY. 


Life of Archbishop Magee. 
Life of General Gordon. 


POETRY. 
The Seven Seas. By Rudyard Kipling. 
THEOLOGY. 


Introduction to the History of the Church of 
England. By H. O. Wakeman. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


Tue most notable: books of the week are 
undoubtedly the three volumes in which 
the autobiographies and letters of Edward 
Gibbon have been collected and edited by 
Mr. John Murray and Mr. Rowland E. 
Prothero. The autobiographies occupy 
one volume and the letters two. In the 
introduction which he —_ lies to the. auto- 
biographies Lord Sheffield refers to the 
singular history of the six autobiographical 
sketches which Gibbon wrote between the 
years 1788 and 1793. There was even a 
slight seventh sketch. Until recently the 
separate entities of these sketches had never 
been suspected, so skilfully had they been 
blended in one narrative by the first Earl 
of Sheffield, and so completely had that 
narrative been accepted for a hundred 
years as a continuous and a 
life. We have now the autobiographies 
separately and faithfully presented, and 
styled, for convenience, by Mr. Murray, 
‘“Memoirs A, B, C, D, E, and F.” They 
are printed in chronological order, ‘Memoir 
F” being first. 

Great interest will attach to Mr. Andrew 
Lang’s new historical work, Pickle the Spy 
and Mr. W. C. Hazlitt’s Four Generations 
of a Literary Family should be mentioned. 


THEOLOGY. 

On rae Mittennium. Two lectures by Christopher 
Wordsworth, D.D. 

Tae Stenrricance or tHe Otp Tsstament ror Mopsrn 
Tarotoey. By James Lindsay, M.A. William Black- 
wood & Sons, Is, 

BIOGRAPHY. 

My TagatTricat anp Mustcat RECOLLECTIONS, 
Soldene. Downey & Co, 10s, 6d. 

Fovr Generations ov a Liteeary Famity, 
Hazlitt. George Redway. 

Patvare Lerrers or EowarpD Greson (1753-1791). With an 

Introduction by the Earl of Sheffield. Edited by Row- 

land E. Prothero, John Murray. 2 vols. 

Avrosriogeapaizs oF Epwarp Grissox. With an 
Introduction by the Earl of Sheffield, Edited by John 


Murray. 


By Emily 


By W. Carew 


Tue 


HISTORY. 

Tar Martan Reaction Im 1Ts RELATION TO THE ENGLISH 
Currey. By Walter Howard Frere. 8.P.0.K. 

Cuurce Barsrs. By. Wyndham Anastis Bewes, LL.B. 
A. & ©, Black. 18s. 

Tar Narrative or Carratw Corasetr, Sonprer oF THE 
Empree, 1776-1850. Translated from the French by 
Mrs. M, Carey. Chatto & Windus, 

Ecnogs rraom Ocp Catourta. By H. E. Busteed, O.LE. 
Third edition. . Thacker, Spink & Co. (Calcutta) 
Pickis tax Sry. By Andrew Lang. Longmans, Green & 

Co, 188, 

Tax Hisrorrcat GroGgrapnay or tak Hoty Lanp. Seventh 
edition. By George Adam Smith, D.D. Hodder & 
Stoughton. 

Tue History or Greece. 
Macmillan & Co. 

ART, POETRY, AND BELLES LETTRES, 

Tae Forcine or tHe Kuarper Pass: Witnx Orne 
Porms, By Ida Paton, William Hutchison (Greenock), 

Scorrish Porrry or tax Eigureznta Orntvry, Vol. II. 
(Abbotsford Series). Edited by George Eyre-Todd, 
Hodge & Co. ' 


By Adolph Holm. Vil, III. 





Smaxesreinze aw Autor. By William Lowes Rushton. 
Lee & Nightingale (Liverpool). : 

Ironwork. By J. Starkie Gardner. Chapman & Hall. 

Tue Taackerays tw Inpra. By Sir William W. Hunter. 

Tar Brack Ripers awp Orner Lings. By Stephen Crane. 
William Heinemann. - 

Tas Compteat Awater. Parts X. & XII. Edited by 
Richard Le Gallienne. John Lane. 1s. 

Tar Conversion or Winckgtuasy, any Ornee Poems. 
By Alfred Austin. Macmillan & Co. 6s, 

Tue Tempce Crasstos: Taz Essays or Exsa—Tas Last 
Essays or Ec1a—Gutiivee’s Travets—Reiiero Mepicr 
anp Urw Burrat, Is. 6d, 


TRAVEL AND TOPOGRAPHY. 


Bratz Praces. By H. B, Tristram, D.D. Fourth edition. 
8.P.C.K,. 


EDUOATIONAL. 


Uservs Exrracts or Everrpay Frewncea. 
Spicer, M.A. Simpkin Marshall. 

Buacx-Boarp Drawine. By M, Swannell. Macmillan & 
Co. 3s, 6d. 

Porms By Matraew Arwotp. Edited by G, C. Macaulay. 
Macmillan & Co. 2s. €d. 

Se.ecrions From Matory’s Le Morte p’Artavur. Edited 
by A. T. Martin, M.A. Macmillan &Co. 2s. 6d, 

Mriywa vow Barwugtm. Edited by the Rev. Charles Merk. 
Macmillan & Co. 2s 6d. ; + 

Intropvction To THE Srupy or Cuemistry. By W. H. 
Perkin, Jan., Ph,D.,and Bevan Lean, D.Sc. Macmillan 


& Co, 2s. 6d. 


By E. M. 


FOREIGN. 
Ervps svrz ies Bucotiqugzs pe Vireine, Par A, Cartault. 
Armand & Cie. (Paris). 


FICTION. 


AnrHorr Jaspzr., By Ben Bolt. T. FisherUnwin. 2s, 

Burxp Bats. By Margaret B. Cross, Hurst & Blackett. 

Map Barsara. By Melbourne Summers. Moran & Co 
(Aberdeen). 1s. 

Caona, THe Guerttta Cuter. By P. H. 
Nutt. 6s. 

Tas New MaretaGe, tv Tew Tastzavx. Watts & Co, 

Tax Queen’s Cur. By G. A. Henty. Chatto & Windas. 
3 vols. 

Lytn@ Proruets. By Eden Phillpotts, A. B, Innes & Co. 
és. ca Ps 

Wirs Fortune Mapz, By Victor Cherbulrez. Translated 
by M. E. Simkins. Hutchinson &Co. 6s. 

Tue Ipot Maxer. By Adeline Sergeant. Hutchinson & 
Co, 6s. 


Emerson. David 


SCIENCE. 


Tax HemrererA-Homorrena OF THE BRriTIsH Istawps, 
By James Edwards. L. Reeve & Co, 128, Large 
paper edition, with coloured plates, 43s, 


ANTIQUARIAN. 


Taz Campen Lrprary: EcciestasticaL VestMents, 
R. A. 8, Macalister, M.A. Elliot Stock. 


PERIODICALS AND PAMPHLETS. 


Tae Witwess or tHe Ants-Nicenx FarHeERs AGAINST THE 
Crams or THE Roman Parertarcnatse. By the late 
J.C. Chambers, M.A. 8.P.C.K. pots : 

Taoveutrvt Servics. By F. H. Chase, D.D. 8.P.C.K. 

A Worp to Intenpine Cotonrsts. By the Rev. H. W. 
Tucker. 8.P.C.K. 

Tue Uniry or raz Hoty Carnoric Caurca. By the late 
J.C. Chambers, M.A. 8.P.0.K. 

Tar Anatican Caurncn Maaaztye. 

Tue Potrricat Scrence QuaRreary. 

TRANSACTIONS OF THE Essex {|ARoHz LOGICAL Socrery. 
Vol, VI. Part I. Wells & Son (Colchester). 

Tar Jovenat or THE Royat Sratistrcat Scorry. Vol. 
LIX. Part IV. Edward Stanford. 

Nvova Antotoera Rrvista pt Screnze, Letrere ep Apr, 
Awywyo xxxu. Roma: Direzione della Nuova Antologia, 

Taz Montst. 

Lzean’s Royat Navy List, 1897. Witherby &Co. 7s. 6d, 

Bronté Soorery Puatrcations. Part IV. 

A Oatatoauz or Mopsry. Law Booxrs, Stevens & Sons, 
Limited. bua 

Tue Magner Magazine. Vol. I. James Henderson, 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Marvittx. Illustrated by Phil May. T. Fisher Unwin. 
PROFESSIONAL WoMEN UPON THEIR Proressions. Edited 
by Margaret Bateson. Horace Cox. ls. 
Crmrnotoegy Sertzs: Juventte Orrenpers, 

Douglas Morrison. 6s, 
Cottrery Svrverine. By T. A. O’Donahue, M.E, Mac 
millan & Co. ‘ ‘ 


By 


By W. 





PARIS LETTER, 
(From Our French Correspondent.) 


Fotrowine the example of the great voice 
of the London middie class, the Journal— 


witty, literary, and anything but edifying 


little paper—has betaken itself to discussion 


by we RN it starts with dis- 
tinguished names. The Christmas discus- 
sion having dismissed itself, with the new 
year comes the question of the relative 
merits of French and English betrothals. 
Remembering, with heartfelt sympathy, the 
woes of the French jeune fille (not the semi- 
apocryphal monsters _ that the canvas 


‘of. M. Marcel Prévost’s abominable Demi- 


Vierges), one welcomes with pleasure and 
wt such extremely just and sane views 
as those of M. Alfred Naquet, the author of 
the Law of Divorce. The introduction of the 
English “ en ment” into France~ he 
would approve of, if it resulted in the eman- 
cipation of the maiden martyr, if it were the 
minor orders of marriage, permitting fr 
intercourse between the lovers to enable 
them to gain mutual knowledge’ 6f one 
another before marriage. His ‘desire is to 
see the young girl in France, engaged or 
not engaged, as free as she is in England 
and in America, to order her own life. 

Count Robert de on mg ae brilliant 
lecturer and poet, befitting his. vocation as 
Parnassian, writes a less practical letter: 
somewhat nebulous and inconclusive. Long 
engagements, he maintains, are i 
adapted for the pleasure of witenet 
bachelors, who find their experience in the 
marriage of others. There may be no such 
thing as a ‘delicious marriage,” but there 
are assuredly ‘delicious . engagements,’ 
proving the superiority of desire abové 
realisation. But if marriage is to follow 
the betrothal, he asserts that ‘the day we 
read no more” must not be injudiciously 
deferred, lest the bloom fade and poetry be 
converted into prose on the threshold of 
paradise. On the other hand, 

“if oe i does not take place, glo 
to those who do Sot: teadorah the spar. in 
betrothal ring into the morose and bare wedding- 
ring; and long live Petrarch and Dante, those 
eternal sighers; liye Laura and Beatrice, those 
immortal betrothed.” 

Consternation has been felt in a certain 
minor circle, where the literary and advanced 
abbé is much appreciated, by the Cardinal 
Archbishop’s recent pronouncement against 
the new fatitany of priests on the edge 
of revolt: the mondaine conférence to a 
mixed audience in theatres. This decree, 
with special directness, hits that somewhat 
ineffectual revival of Lammenais, the Abbé 
Charbonnel, who startled a good many of 
us last year by a profound and striking 
lecture he delivered on Lammenais, his 
hero, in the Bodiniére, clothed in his 
soutane and clerical collar, with pictures of 
ballet girls, -heels in air, in infinitesimal 
raiment of the footlights around him. 
Whatever might be thought of the views 
of this drawing-room revolté, there could be 
but one opinion on the lack of taste and 
tact in his selection of the Bodiniére, with 
its stale theatrical odours, for a serious 
dissertation, in the commanding gravity of 
his priest’s garb, that almost involvéd a 
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direct challenge to Rome. The new order 
of Cardinal Richard forbids priests to enter 
a theatve in their soutane, and also forbids 
-them for any reason whatever to doff the 
aoutane. So henceforth the eloquent abbé 
must content himself with the drawing- 
room conferénce, and the ladies who admire 
‘him are in i 
M. Octave Mirbeau, chiefly immortal as 
-the discoverer of Maeterlinck, writes an 
exceedingly smart and wise little sketch in 
‘to-day’s Journal on that modern plague, the 
literary snob. 
“Victor Charrigau d, a man of infinite wit, 
‘a writer of infinite talent, to whom success 
came too quickly, as well as fortune. You 
‘must have been struck in the old days by his 
ne eae yg ee spar) and his —_—— 
satire, great and implacable iron 
that went so directly to the root of bene 
ities ...; a generous and clear-eyed 
soul that bravely directed its impulses toward 
a pure and elevated social ideal, instead of 
bending to the humiliating level of prejudice 
and fashion; so seemingly to you. Among 
the absurdities he so harshly whipped, his 
special choice was that of snobism.” 


This is the man until society takes him w 
and reveals the snob in him, He paint 
the animal with such force and terrible 
‘truth because he was his own unconscious 
model. The sketch is a bitiag and effective 


bit of satire, a modern figure taken sur 


le vif. 

The Figaro, in mortal distress at the 
information that there is really no symbolism 
in Ibsen—‘‘ we who for the past ten years 
have been on the watch for the symbol in 
each of Ibsen’s plays, and, admirable fact, 
so easily discovered it!”—suggests that the 
defrauded symbolists will now have to look 
‘nearer the Pole, and embrace the chillier 

enius of the more northerly writers just 
‘discovered by the Revue Blewe—Runchbe 
and Paivairinta. When Runchberg an 
Paivairinta find their Prof. Brandés to 

rove that they are not symbolists either, 


it is to be hoped that the Pole itself will 


have been discovered, with yet more Arctic 


talent to help to unravel the knots of fate. 


Henri Becque, the dramatist, writes in 


the same Figaro on behalf of the much- 


abused soliloquy : 


*‘ Tt.is certain that a man alone does not talk 
to himself, he neither expresses his ideas nor his 


_ sentiments; but nobody wants him to do so. It 


is quite the contrary on the stage; here the 
tlic wants them and calls for them... . 


How could Hamlet, without soliloquy, have 
commented on Saad ition and have lived so 
~ constantly in hi How, without soliloquy, 


could George Daudin have spied on his. wife 
and chewed the cud of his deplorable marriage ? 
If soliloquy were suppressed, how many of the 
and simple cases would be cut 


for another, nor a lover for his mistress, nor 4 


H. L. 


_ creditor for his debtor.” 





Booxs or THE WEEK. 


“1. Une Histoire d’ Amour: George Sand et 


Alfred de Musset. Paul Mariéton. 
Baron 
Frubert de Saint-Amaud. : 


3. Le Transvaal et-le Chartered. M. Mermeix. 





CORRESPONDENCE. 
EXCALIBUR. 
Cambridge: Jan. 12. 


m+ R. Brown, wr = a, 
indly points out that the etymology whi 
proposed—viz., ex calibe, is ‘nsufficient. He 
tells me that he finds he has a note, dated 
February 23, 1894, in which he derives Ex- 
calibur from cs, chalybs, and byrn, i 

‘** brown,” and equates it to the lish name 
‘* Brown-steel.” 

I hold that the introduction into the word of 
@ nominative case @s, apparently in apposition 
with chalybs, is impossible ; but the rest is right. 
It is now clear that the correct etymology is 
from ex calibe bruno—i.e., ‘made of brown 
steel,” of which the English name ‘‘ Brown- 
steel’ is the correct representative. 

For further light see Brown in the New 
English Dictionary. Brown is well known as 
having the sense of ‘‘ burnished ” or “‘ bright ’’; 
indeed, the verb to burnish is derived from it; 
the forms brun and burn being convertible. 
This accounts for the forms caliburn, caliburnus, 
and the like, in which the preposition ex is 
omitted. Water W. SKEAT. 





Bodleian Library, Oxford: Jan. 9% 


If Prof. Skeat looks this up in the New 
English Dictionary he will find that it is simply 
a corruption of Geoffrey of Monmouth’s Cali- 
burnus, and if he refers to my second letter on 
‘Mons Badonicus and Geoffrey of Monmouth ” 
in the AcADEMY of April 11, 1896, he will find 


a derivation to which, so far as I know, no one 


has yet objected. I there derived it from cal-, 
*‘stem” or “stalk,” a root which exists in 
Welsh, and an adjective borrowed from the 
Latin eburnus—so that it would mean “ivory- 
hilted.’”’ A reference to éAepavréxeros in Liddell 
and Scott will show that the ancients (as well 
as the moderns) used ivory-hilted swords. 

Geoffrey also tells us that Arthur’s shield was 
named Pridwen, and his spear Ron. Pridwen 
would be excellent Welsh for ‘‘ White-face,’’ 
and Ron is the modern Welsh rhon, “ spear ””— 
the oldest Welsh having no rh. 

E. W. B. NicHoison. 





CHILDREN IN ART. 
; London: Jan. 9. 


In your interesting notice of the Leighton 
Exhibition the writer draws attention to the 
admirably natural portraiture of children in 
some of his work, and, incidentally, to the 
infrequency of such SS in earlier days, 
naming two examples of its occurrence. As 
the point here raised is curious and has been 
rather neglected by criticism, I ask leave to 
note a few more instances. 

The earliest I can specify may perhaps be the 
beautiful Holy Family surrounded with young 
angels bearing baskets of roses, by Angelico 
da Fiesole, the most precious of the many 
treasures in the gallery at Perugia; with an 
analogous group, like a crowd of pretty school 
girls, by Niccolé da Foligno, in the Brera at 
Milan (No. 180, catalogue 1892). In this grace- 
ful work the influence of Angelico, the artist’s 
senior by some forty years, is easily traceable. 

In these pictures some allowance must be 
made for their archaistic style; but the true 
child underlies it. As art advanced in mastery 
of form we have Francesco Francia’s exquisite 
altar-piece in the Bentivoglio Chapel of San 
Giacomo Maggiore in Bologna; wherein the 
Angeletti seated at the steps of the Virgin’s 
throne seem to be simply its of two 
charming little sisters, born to the family who 
then (1499) ruled in that city. One is looking 
to heaven as she strikes the bow across her 
primitive violin, the younger child waiting the 








moment when her accompaniment is due. It is 
a masterwork of enchanting i uousness. 

That little known but irable artist, 
Alessandro Bonvicino, who filled Brescia with 
treasures, only to be seen there in perfection, 
has left a group of three young boys, in the 
dress of the time ( bly about 1530), who 
bring gifts to the Holy Child; the union of 
you curiosity overshadowed by reverence 
in their faces very skilfully rendered. This 
altar-piece, brilliantly coloured and well pre- 
served, is now in the Town Gallery. 

Two children (in the Uffizi) guarded by St. 
Martin, forming a much injured church banner, 
by Andrea del Sarto, are pleasing and simply 
true to life; a grateful contrast to the showy 
self-consciousness by which the painter first led 
Italian sacred art in the path of degeneracy. 

To Venice belongs the ‘little Virgin im an 
oval halo”’ going up the Temple steps in Titian’s 
great Accademia picture, named by the reviewer ; 
with the same subject by Tintoret in Santa 
Maria del Orto, where the fair child is set forth 
with even more perfect naiveté and simplicity 
of dress and demeanour. 

Although almost beyond the limits of my 
subject, may here be added a small fresco (in 
the Brera) of the Virgin as a rs of fourteen 
(according to the legen ife) presenting 
herself a second time in the Temple and praying 
to be allowed to remain in its service. -Her 
— is the ideal of modesty and reverence, and 
while absolutely true to English early maiden- 
hood in dress and features, yet is pervaded, 
one hardly sees how, with all the dignity and 
distinction which mark Italia. art in its brief 

rfection. This little masterpiece, ascribed 

y the catalogue to Luini, in Signor Morelli’s 
judgment was designed by the great but little 
tds Lombard artist, Gaudenzio. Ferrari. 
And with this in the same gallery;we may name 
a lovely little scene of three young girls playing 
at hot cockles, and ascribed, with apparent 
justice, to Luini. 

It “is curious, however, that in the first 
instance which I can offer of distinct child 
portraiture in common life, Lotto’s very original 
family group in the National Gallery, there is a 
certain awkwardness in the attitude; this very 
attractive artist has in the child fallen below 
his usual brilliant success in grown-up portraits. 

Art now takes the wider sphere vindicated 
to itself in the seventeenth century; everything 
paintable is seized upon as within its range. 
Thus Vandyck in a portrait (in the Louvre) 
shows us a father, round the skirt of whose 
doublet his little girl is peeping; she is full of 
animation and laughter—a child of modern days. 
And in the Dutch school, that strange and 
often misrepresented interlude between ancient 
and modern painting, some recognition 
of childhood for its own sake breaks forth ; as 
in Jan Steen’s splendid ‘‘ Feast of 8. Nicholas ” 
at Amsterdam, or in — a — 
belonging respectively to the e of Ru 
and Lord Bute. But the defect in beauty 
common to the school deprives the children of 
Ostade, Teniers, and others, though truly 
drawn, of their natural charm. And the same 
character generally belongs to childhood as it 
presently appears in our own Hogarth. 

These instances may suffice; many more, 
doubtless, exist, but thus far they appear to be 
accidental attempts. Childhood in itself and 
for itself had not yet been as a recog- 
nised source of delight by the painter. This 

t discovery is mainly due to Sir J. Reynolds. 
We ma say that he created the child of art, 
i by itself or as part of a group, in some 
canvases, with an almost unfailing pene- 
tration into the very soul and ways of that age. 
Doubtless our great painter’s loftiest skill is 
shown in his its as such, through that 
gift of his which Wilkie describes as the power 
of representing ‘the inner man”; displaying 
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him (if the paradox may be pardoned) more 
like himself than he ever could have been. Yet 
we cannot doubt it was in his pictures of 
children that he, like Shakespeare when creating 
his women, took the deepest pleasure. 

But I have trespassed perhaps too much on 
your space, and can only now add that Gains- 
Coca in a few instances, Stothard in his 
early work, Flaxman in his exquisite drawings, 
with others, have worthily carried on this great 
English tradition, and find, as your reviewer 
has noticed, a true successor in our lamented 
Leighton. 

F. T. PALGRAVE. 





Pore Leo XIII. AND CHLODOWECH. 
South Hampstead: Jan. 10. 


In a review, in last week’s ACADEMY, of 
“Pope Leo XIII.’s New Poem” which con- 
tains a reference to ‘‘ Clovis,” whose baptism, 
1,400 years ago, was recently celebrated at 
Reims, it is said : 

‘*Germany is conscious that this said Clovis 
sung by the Pope was he who was victorious 
over the Teuton, and the first two lines of the 
stanzas which close the poem, despite the pious 
proviso which follows, may yet be a nursery 
of international jealousies.”’ 

There is no such danger. The Frankish King 
Chlodowech (Chlodwig, Ludwig), whom the 
French, on account of the difficulty of pro- 
nunciation, call by the softer name of Clovis, 
was himself a Teuton. Coming to the aid of 
another Teuton ruler, the Frankish King 
Sigebert, he overthrew the Alamannic tribe— 
again a Teuton one, like the Franks who had 
conquered Gaul and given that country its 
present name, France. These and other 
struggles of that epoch were contests between 
the various German populations, and have 
nothing to do with ‘“‘the glory of Gaul,” the 
northern part of that country being then under 
the dominion of the Frankish Germans, even as 
other parts of Gaul had been conquered by 
Teutonic Burgundians and Goths. In this in- 
stance, at least, the Bishop of Rome is, there- 
fore, quite safe from German jealousy. 

Kari BLIND. 





THE MEDLEVAL JEW AND RitrvaL MURDER. 
London: Jan. 9. 


May I be permitted to supplement, by a few 
more details borrowed from another source, 
the letter which you did me the honour of 
publishing in your last issue but one? The 
author from whom I am about to quote is the 
late Prof. Gregorovius. ‘‘ The money market 
and medical science,” says he in his admirable 
(thetto, ‘‘ were almost exclusively in the hands 
of the Jews (this explains Voltaire’s Médecine 
introduite par les Juifs), and they soon made 
themselves necessary to the inmates of the 
Vatican. As doctors and money-lenders they 
always had access to the Pope when he was 
needy or ailing, while Jewish women were 
alike welcome in the homes of the nobility 
as fortune-tellers.” The important Bull of 
Pius V., dated 1569, accuses those women of 
worse malpractices than mere fortune-telling. 
After citing the names of several Jews who 
were medical advisers to the Popes, the 
learned professor adds: ‘‘ As Orientals, and 
related to the Arabs, the Jews stood high in the 
estimation of princes and emperors, and the 
whole world, in fact.” And he proceeds to 
pay a just tribute of praise to the admirable 
qualities of that race. Who believes in that 
atrocious calumny, ritual murder, nowadays ? 
No one, I was going to say. Unfortunately, 
the fanatical outbursts periodically recurring in 
the Levant and elsewhere among more civilised 
communities are there to give me the lie. 

THomas DELTA. 








MUSIC. 





N Saturday afternoon Mr. Chappell 
gave Beethoven’s “ Septet,” and on 
Monday evening Schubert’s ‘‘ Octet.” In 
the newspaper announcements the former 
was styled “celebrated.” To the latter that 
unsatisfactory epithet has not, hitherto, I 
believe, been applied. Both works —— 
draw large audiences, and need no bush. 
There are many other works of Beethoven 
ually deserving of the — yet 
which are always announced by their plain 
title. Beethoven in after gears spoke of the 
‘Septet’ as a sin of his yoath; it was, 
however, no sin, but the fresh, attractive 
composition of one who was destined to 
achieve still higher things, Musicians who 
have frequently heard and admired works 
of Beethoven’s second and third periods 
are apt, like the master, to look down with 
a certain contempt upon the earlier ones ; 
of the latter the rising generation can, 
pérhaps, best appreeiate the merits. But, 
after all, how refreshing it is, from time to 
time, to hear the bright, pure music of the 
“Septet.” Although written nearly one 
hundred years ago, it will certainly still 
enjoy a long lease of life. 





Tue Schubert Octet was written at a 
period when the composer was in a state of 
deep dejection, or rather despair, as is 
known from a letter written by him to his 
friend Kupelwieser. I cannot agree with 
the writer in the programme-book when he 
— out the striking contrast between the 

appy, delightful strains of the music and 
the mournful mood of the composer. There 
are some bright moments in it, yet the 
greater part, to my thinking, breathes a 
spirit of deep melancholy; it tells of dis- 
oer hopes, of lost illusions. Even the 
Scherzo, though it opens in lively manner, 
has its note of sadness. 





THERE is one section of the work in 
which Schubert descends to a comparatively 
low level—I refer to the theme and varia- 
tions. In the art of writing variations, the 
composer was, as a rule, most successful ; 
but in those under notice there is skill 
rather than inspiration. 
exception of the Coda, I am afraid to sa 
what I think, lest these lines should 
under the eyes of ‘‘G,”’ Schubert’s great 
defender. Opinions may differ as to the in- 
trinsic merit of the variations, yet I believe 
most musicians would readily agree that 
they do not represent Schubert at his 
best. The Octet is a very long work—it 
takes over an hour in performance, and it 
almost seems a pity that this movement was 
not cut out. Had Schubert done so he 
must have sacrificed either the Scherzo or 
the Menuetto, the two gems of the work ; 
to _ perhaps, he could not make up his 
mind. 





THe performance by MM. Ries, Gibson, 
Clinton, Paersch, Wotton, Reynolds, and 
Piatti, under the leadership of Lady Hallé, 
was in all respects admirable; the marked 
attention of the audience, and the en- 


Of No. 7, with. 


thusiastic applause at the elose, must have 
been most gratifying to the earnest in- 
terpreters. There was a reasonable pause 
of about five minutes after the third move- 
ment ; in past seasons a more formal break 
} Was customary. 





Frasments of another Octet, entirely for 
wind instruments, have been published in 
the Breitkopf and Hiirtel edition of Schu- 
bert’s works; they consist of a Menuet and 
Finale. Some day, perhaps, Mr. Chappell 
will let us hear them. 





Tue Monday concert must not be dis- 
missed without a word of praise for the 
artistic and sympathetic rendering of Beet- 
hoven’s Sonata in A (Op. 69), for piano 
and ’cello by Mile. Ilona Erbenschiitz and 
Signor Piatti; also for the lady’s excellent 
playing of three short clever pianoforte 
— by the Norwegian composer Ole 

en. 





Eicut more Saturday Concerts will be 
given at the Crystal Palace to complete the 
forty-first annual series. The first of these 
will take place on February 27, when the 
whole of the’ programme will be devoted to 
the music of Franz Schubert, in commemora- 
tion, though somewhat late, of the centenary 
of his birth. The Symphony in C of 1828 
is, appropriately, the piéce de résistance, for 
the performance of the work under the 
direction of Mr. A. Manns, on April 5, 1856, 
is generally believed to be the first in 
England. Honour, -however, to whom 
honour is due. Although Mr. Manns has 
the credit of producing it here, Mendelssohn 
made two attempts to obtain for the Sym- 
phony a hearing at the Philharmonic Society. 

n 1839 he wrote to Ferdinand Schubert om 
the subject, but the latter did not answer. 
Five years later he brought over the band 
parts, but the reception of the music by the 
Philharmonic orchestra was “‘so cold, not to 
say insulting,” that the work was with- 
drawn; and so, too, was the ‘‘ Ruy Blas.” 
Overture, which, in consequence of the 
attitude towards Schubert, Mendelssohn 
nobly declined to produce. On the authority 
of Ferdinand Schubert, this Symphony, by 
the way, met with a similar fate at Paris 
in 1842: the band refused to play it. ~ 





Tue “Schubert” programme includes a 
selection from the ‘ Rosamunde’” musie, 
which also was first heard at these concerts. 
A “Dramatic Scene” for baritone, from 
the cantata ‘‘ Lazarus,” will prove interest- 
ing, although excerpts of this kind are, as.a 
rule, unsatisfactory. The cantata itself is, 
it is true, imperfect ; of the three divisions, 
only the first, and the greater part of the 
second, remain. It is strange that this im- 
— fragment has never been given at the 

alace. ‘‘ Miriam’s Song of Triumph,” for 
soprano, chorus, and orchestra, will also be 

erformed. For the “orchestra” Ferdinand 

hubert is responsible ; Franz-only wrote a 
——- accompaniment, which he proba- 

ly meant, at some convenient season, which 
never came to him, to ‘score. The rest of 
the programme will censist of songs not 
yet named. And then there will, of course, 





be the “G” programme-book filled with 
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— thetic and enthusiastic comments. 
erhaps, too, Sir George may have some 
new discoveries to disclose! The ‘ Gastein”’ 
Symphony, I conclude, has not been found ; 
had this been the case, it would naturally 


figure on the programme. 


Amone features of interest at the other 
concerts, I may mention Richard Strauss’ 
new tone-poem, ‘‘ Also sprach Zarathustra ” 
(Op. 30), a work on a “ philosophic basis,” 
which is pretty sure to attract considerable 
notice and to elicit various opinions. Report 
speaks highly of the music. Scenes from 
King Olaf, by M. E. ar, a fine work 
written for the North Staffordshire Festival 
of last October, and produced there with 
marked success; and the ‘ Highland 
Memories” and ‘Romeo and Juliet” Suites 
—the former by Mr. Hamish McCunn, the 
latter by Mr. Edward German. 








Dr. Joacut™ will pay his annual visit to 
the Palace on March 13, when he will 
play Max Bruch’s first violin concerto. 
M. Paderewski ,will appear a week later, 
and perform two concertos—Chopin’s in F 
Minor and Liszt’s in E Flat. 





Procrammes of the first three “‘Symphony 
Concerts” at the Queen’s Hall have been 
issued. At the first (February 6), A. 
Glazounow’s Fifth Symphony in B flat 
(Op. 55) will be produced; and at the 
second, A. Arensky’s First Symphony in 
B minor (Op. 4), two novelties of interest. 
The former will be given at the so-called 
“Schubert” concert on January 30, The 
Schubert selection, including the B minor 
Symphony, is excellent, but still I am 


sorry the management has not thought fit | ag 
all | that it would be good for the writers of 


to give the great composer a programme 
to himself. 





THe music of César Franck is now the 
subject of comment and discussion in the 
musical papers of Paris and Brussels, and 
here in London, especially since the _ 
formance of his Symphony to which I 
recently alluded, there is a fair amount of 
curiosity concerning a composer who seems 
to have been extremely quiet and retiring, 
and who since his death has had no special 
champion writers to proclaim his merits and 
sound forth his praises. Some of Franck’s 
friends and pupils look upon him as a 
genius all but unrecognised. Time will 
show what value may be attached to their 
opinion. The war waged against Wagner 
for so many years is now almost at an end, 
and it has teas good fruit; many once 
opposed to the master have realised the fact 
that he who laughs loudest does not always 
laugh longest. There is, or ought to be, a 
general wish among musicians, and espe- 
cially critics, not to judge a new man by 
old standards, not to fail to recognise the 
coming man. 


Ir is not, however, specially about Franck 
that I meant to write, but about a society 
of which he was one of the founders. This 
was the Société Nationale de Musique, 
which was:started in 1871 by MM. Bussine, 
Saint-Saéns, Franck, Bizet, de Castillon 


and Dupare. M. Bussine, professor of 
singing at the Paris Conservatoire, was 
the real promoter of the scheme. The 
object of that society was to make known 
the works of modern French composers. 
All chamber music at all worthy of the 
name composed since 1872, and also many 
orchestral works which since have become 
part of the regular répertotre of the Lamour- 
eux and Colonne Concerts, were produced 
there. Among orchestral works by Franck 
were ‘“‘Les Béatitudes,” considered by one of 
his most eminent pupils his masterpiece ; 
** Rébecca,”’ Biblical scene; ‘ Le Chasseur 
Maudit,” which we are soon to hear; and 
“Variations Symphoniques”’ for pianoforte 
and orchestra, a most interesting work 
which forms _ of the present Lamoureux 
répertoire ; I heard it in Paris last January. 





Mr. Fowtes’s “ British’? Concert Society 
seems to have similar aims, and it is to be 
hoped will produce equally good results. 

J. 8.8. 








O the best of my belief I went to see 
‘*The Sorrows of Satan,” at the 
Shaftesbury Theatre, with an unbiased 
mind. I seem to have read a good deal 
in my time about Miss Marie Corelli, but, 
to my shame, I confess that I have never 
read one of her novels. Somebody or other 
has told me that they are not works of very 
fine art, and that they are very popular; 
but if that be true, I see no reason in the 
two facts why one should cherish wrath 
ainst their author. I am not at all sure 


finely artistic books to be popular, and 
since, in any case, but very few of them 
are ever i amen (and then, generally, on 
some irrelevant ground), popularity the 
while may go to who can catch it; it is 
all one to me. I have read also that Miss 
Corelli does not like critics, and that in the 
book in question she castigated them. But 
nobody minds collective abuse, and if Miss 
Corelli’s whip had fallen on my own 
shoulders I think I should have enjoyed 
the fun, rather than otherwise. No; I 
had no prejudice: rather, on the assump- 
tion that the other critics were not likely to 
find the play a work of genius, I should 
have been Seeman pleased to be alone 
in eulogy. 





But really I cannot say it was a good play. 
The construction was poor; there was no 
strong motive anywhere in it; it wavered 
between seriousness and farce. It is difficult, 
I admit, for any play about Satan to do 
otherwise : ‘unless = be kept strictly on a 
plane of tragedy, the familiarity of his 
allusions must make them inevitably comic. 
The Satan in this play, which has been 
adapted from the novel by Mr. Woodgate 
and Mr. Burton, was made both pathetic, 
so far as intention went, and intentionally 
as well as unintentionally comic. The idea 
of him was, that every time he succeeded 
in corrupting anybody he lost one, so to 





speak, and when anybody resisted his 





temptation one was scored to him: in other 
words, he had to tempt, hoping all the 
time he might not succeed. was. 
pathetic, in a way, and might have been 
made, conceivably, a motive of poetry. But 
convention, I suppose, impelled the authors 
of the play to put “cynical” remarks into 
his mouth, and to make him allude, in quasi- 
jocular fashion, to the place whence he came, 
and the result was an ineffective mixture, The 
pathetic, topsy-turvy element was a poor 
thing to playgoers accustomed to business- 
like and ingenious devils, with their pleasant 
appeal to the perverse in all of us; and 
the comic element was not good of its kind. 
The “cynicism” was of the most outworn 
character, and Satan’s inconvenient good- 
ness of heart robbed the Satanic laugh of 
its force. 





Bur if he was necessarily ineffective, 
far more so were the others. The hero 
was a miserable weakling, a feeble poseur 
—first as a humbugging, “neglected 
genius ” (‘they have kept me down,” and 
so forth), and afterwards as a wronged 
husband. In the latter réle he was pecu- 
liarly incredible, because he had married 
his wife in the face of her repeated declara- 
tion that she disliked him and only wanted 
his money. The wife had a certain definite- 
ness of charecter in her straightforward 
sordidness and immorality, but she was 
spoiled by foolish complaints of the in- 
iquity of her “‘ world,” and by a wearisome 
soliloquy after she had taken poison, At 
this point, by the way, was the one 
dramatic moment of the play, when the 
dying wife at last — Satan in the 
Prince whom she had loved, and dies 
before she can tell her husband: that was 
dramatic—in scheme at least. But to return 
to the characters. Even ‘“ Mavis Clare, an 
authoress,” the good angel of the piece, 
was not a dramatic character. She was, 
indeed, the only person who was kind to 
poor Satan, in that she refused to be 
tempted, refused money with which to 
bribe her ‘‘enemies’’—the critics, I suppose, 
Nobody ever tries to bribe me. But she 
was not a very amiable character. It was 
really heartless impertinence in her to go 
(beautifully dressed and sweetly smiling) to 
patronise the poor “literary” man, whom 
she did not know, in his garret, and it was 
wearisome to hear people sympathise with 
her necessity of “ writing against time,” to 
observe her own attitude of sweet superiority. 
Her conversation suggested that she kept 
her flower of intellect for her books. The 
other characters, with the exception of 
Satan’s valet, were of low comedy—a pub- 
lisher, two solicitors, a duke, an American 
heiress were the ordinary “comic relief” of 
melodrama. 





THERE was some good acting in the piece, 
When Mr. Waller, as Satan, remarked; 
“What a contemptible thing is man: he 
aspires to be lord of the universe, and he is- 
the slave of his own passions”—I think 
those were his very words—the platitude 
sounded quite dignifed and impressive. He 
was best in his sarcastic and comic moments; 
but all through his fine yoice and plausible 





manner saved his part so far as salvation 
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‘was possible. Mr. Yorke Stephens worked 
hard as the “literary” man, and was as 
mear life as the authors allowed. Mr. Beau- 
«champ was clever as a comic peer. Mr. O’Neil 
looked rather fiendish as the valet-fiend. 
Miss Granville’s contempt of her rich suitor 
‘was not politely expressed, but that may not 
‘have been her fault: her death-seene was 
fairly good. Miss Brinsley Sheridan spoke 
her lines and wore her dresses very well as 
‘Mavis Clare. It was not her fault if the 
“part was irritating. 


Tue final scene reminded me of a story 
in Dean Hole’s Reminiscences—I think they 
were Dean Hole’s. At the age of eight he 
-wrote a play, which began: “Act I. 
‘Scene I. The Sea Shore. Enter a man 
‘swimming for his life.” That is how ‘‘ The 
Sorrows of Satan *--ends—the literary man 
battling with the agitated carpet, and Satan, 
in armour, addressing him from aloft. It 
‘did not move me much. 

I suppose everybody will go to see the 
new “play without words” at the Prince 
of Wales's Theatre in the afternoon, and 
everybody will be right. M. Beissier’s 
** Histoire d’un Pierrot”—‘‘A  Pierrot’s 
Life” is a slightly clumsy phrase, by the 
way—is not so good as ‘“L’Enfant 
Prodigue,” but it is good, and it is better 
acted than are most plays. You will miss 
Mme. Jane May, with her supple body, 
her pathetic look, her delightful gamin 
gestures. And you will see nothing so 
comic as the unapproachable reading of 
the newspaper by the old people in the 
earlier play. But you will see grace, 
subtle expression, and at least two 
most amusing effects. The story is a 
commonplace one of domestic life, in 
essentials. Pierrot, his courage screwed up 
by Pochinet, a friendl salghbour, wins to 
wife Louisette, a milliner. But married 
life and poverty bore him, and he goes away 
with a temptress. And then he comes 
back destitute, and the good Pochinet 
reconciles him with Louisette. The great 
opportunity was Pochinet’s, and Signor 
Egidio Rossi used it admirably. His lesson 
in love-making before a milliner’s block was 
delightful, and so was his story of the two 
doves, of the male dove whe flew away 
and limped home again. His pantomime 
here, the sudden change from the soaring 
bird to the bird limping with broken wing, 
was a most artistic trick, and received an 
instantaneous ovation which was pleasant to 
hear. Mdlle. Litini, as Pierrot, supported 
him very well in the love-making scene. 
Her strong point, otherwise, was in the 
expression of boredom and weariness, which 
she did to admiration. Mme. Germaine Ety 
was a clever Louisette—excellent in artless 
archness in the first act, not quite so 
excellent in pathetic sorrow in the last. La 
Petite Gaudry, as a little Pierrot—Pierrot’s 
son—was a weirdly wise and appealing child. 
M. Costa’s music was very pretty through- 
out, and now and then something more—but I 
have no pretensions to be a judge of music. 
- The action of these “ plays without words ” 
is really a compromise. It is partly natural 
— accentuated, as though the per- 
ormers were saying words you could not 


‘Playfair, and Mr. Cosmo Stuart. 





hear—which may be the case—and partly 
conventional signs of pantomime. There is, 
of course, the suggestion of actions by imita- 
tion, as in the telling of a story—in the 
doves’ story, for example—but that may be 
fairly considered as of the former element. 
I should very much like to see the purely 
conventional signs eliminated, and believe 
that were that done, with such acting as 
this, the dramatic illusion would be stronger 
than in the vast majority of spoken plays. 


“‘Deticate Grounp ” was revived on 
Tuesday: at Terry’s Theatre as a curtain 
raiser to ‘‘ The Eider-down Quilt.” Itisa 
pleasant little piece, with substantially the 
plot of ‘‘ Divorgons ” ; and it was artistically 

layed by Miss Lena Ashwell, Mr. Arthur 


G. 8. S. 








SCIENCE. 


ROF. SILVANUS THOMPSON’S 
lectures on ‘‘ Light,” which have 
just proved such a “draw” at the Royal 
nstitution, are to be published in a few 
days by Messrs. Macmillan in book form. 
Meantime the Royal Institution is announc- 
ing a fairly varied lecture list for the 
coming season. Dr. Mandell Creighton 
will discourse on the evening of February 5 
about ‘‘ The Picturesque in History ”—a 
theme which might be handled with delicate 
sarcasm—and Prof. J. C. Boase, whose recent 
experience of Pearson’s entitles him to lecture 
on the ‘ Picturesque in Interviewing,” will 
deliver an address instead on “ The Polari- 
sation of the Electric Ray,” the date being 
January 29. On Wednesday last Prof. A. D. 
Waller, the newly appointed Professor of 
Physiology, began a course of twelve 
lectures on ‘ Animal Electricity”; a course 
on ‘*Some Secrets of Crystals ” will be 
begun on January 21 by Prof. H. A. Miers; 
and on the 23rd Mr. Carl Armbruster, of 
the Bayreuth orchestra, will start another 
on “ Some Neglected Italian and French 
Composers.” 


M. Prerre has discovered, and Z’An- 
thropologie has published, a pretty puzzle 
for decipherers of old and dead inscriptions. 
The Neolithic troglodyte dwellings of Mas 
d’Azil, in the department of Ariége, have 
been found to contain large quantities of 
rounded stones, marked with devices that 
point to some conception of number or a 
simple form of alphabet; and if this 
be the case, we have the oldest docu- 
mentary records in existence, for M. Piette 
places his find at the close of the glacial 
_- in an intermediate transitional epoch 

etween that and the Stone Age proper. 
The markings, which could by no possi- 
bility be accidental, are painted in peroxide 
of iron, and consist partly of parallel lines 
or dots up to eight in the former case and 
twenty-three in the latter. These M. Piette 
classifies as ‘‘ numerals,” hazarding inci- 
dentally some rather wild speculations as to 
the possible meaning of certain groups of 
dots, which he thinks might represent high 
numbers. Besides these simple markings, 





however, are other more varied ones which 
are classified as “symbols,” “ pictorial 
signs,” and ‘“alphabets.”” A few common 
forms, such as snakes, seem to be ib- 
able, but for the most part the symbols are 
vague. Crosses are abundant, and there 
are fairly large numbers of the supposed 
letters or inscriptions. 


Juperne from the illustrations themselves, 
there is nothing but the initial improbability 
to prevent our accepting M. Piette’s start- 
ling theory. The forms are as suggestive 
as those of any very ancient alphabet, and 
should a few more examples occur who shall 
say that we need despair of some day read- 
ing a chapter in the earliest. records of 
man’s life upon the earth? The suc- 
cesses of glyptoglyphists in the past show 
that skill and patience will triumph over 
almost any obstacle. The indecipherable 
— of dead ages are fast yielding 
up their secrets, so that an unknown 
language in an unknown script is no longer 
a formidable stumbling-block. To take one 
instance only, Egyptian hieroglyphs, which 
till Champollion were practically an un- 
solvable riddle, have not only proved within 
the past half century a fertile source of 
history, but have even been reduced to the 
limits of a text-book and a grammar by 
that indefatigable Egyptologist Mr. Wallis 
Budge. 


Tue introduction of the mongoose into 
Jamaica marks one bh ~ — instances 
of unexpected results following upon an 
attempt to artificialise the process Paris 
selection, and takes rank as a warning 
with the plague of rabbits and thistles 
in Australia. A new chapter in the 
natural history of Jamaica has just been 
issued, and if the story was interesting 
before it is ten timés more so now. The 
mongoose was introduced from India, in 
1872, in order to abate the pest of rats 
which infested the sugar-canes, and after 
performing this salutary duty it increased 
and multiplied to such an extent that not 
only the rats and mice but most of the 
living species of the island were threatened 
with extinction. Poultry suffered first, but 
the depredations extended to young pigs, 
kids, lambs, newly dropped calves, puppies, 
and kittens. Game of all kinds was 
attacked, both living and in the egg. The 
marauder could even fish, and made such 
a specialty of snakes, ground lizards, frogs, 
turtles, and land-crabs that many kinds of 
these entirely disappeared. Finally; the 
mongoose develo a ravenous desire for 
bananas, pineapples, young corn, avocado 
pears, cocoas, yams, and the sugar-canes 
whieh it had oan called in to protect, 
winding up its acquired tastes with an 
appetite for salt-meat. 


Tue above is a mere abstract from a 
report by Mr. Duerden, of the Jamaica 
Institute Museum, republished in Scetence. 
The result was, as I have said, a wholesale 
disappearance of species. A few birds, like 
the ground-dove, had the sense to shift 
their breeding-places to the tops of the 
prickly cacti, where they were safe; but 
other animals, and the reptiles in particular, 
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suffered so severely that many kinds were 
believed for years to be extinct. As a 
consequence there arose yet another plague. 
Insects like the ticks and “ jiggers ” — 
chigors), which used to be kept down by 
the es, increased so overpoweringly that 
men and cattle were grievously infested. 
One could not walk without being covered 
with them. The victory over the island 
remained with the tick and the mongoose, 
until, within the past year or two, a 
stage set in. The mongoose suddenly be, 

to be less plentiful, and it was found that 
he had fallen victim to the tick. The results 
of the diminution are shown in a ual 
reap ce of other beasts, birds, and 
reptiles. Among the snakes there is a 
very marked increase, and even the ground 
lizard, supposed to be quite extinct, has 
become common again. The balance of 
life has begun to reassert itself, and 
naturalists will watch with curiosity for 
a complete reinstatement of the previous 
fauna. The renewed depredations of rats 
are hailed as an advent of salvation, and, 
odd as it may sound, the increase in 
numbers of the crocodile is taken as a 
happy omen. The Jamaicans are not likely 
to make further experiments in this in- 
teresting domain of natural history, but 
will adhere in future to such present evils 
as they have. For them, at any rate, it has 
been no ‘“‘ imaginary mongoose.” 





Pror. Joseru Jastrow, of the University 
of Wisconsin, proposes the following little 
problem in logic as a means of testing 
diversity of opinion : 

Granted that A is B, to prove that B is A, 

B (like everything else) is either A or not A. 

If B is not A,-then by our -first- premise we 
have the syllogism— 

A is B. 


B is not A. 

.". Ais not A, which is absurd. 

Therefore B is A. ‘ 
Is this reasoning correct, he asks, or is it 
not? Answers are requested from all who 
are interested in the matter, particularly 
from those whose interest in thought is a 
nar hical one, as well as from those 

evoted to scientific pursuits, 

aeenngy 

I Have received an advance copy of a 
report on the City and Guilds of London 
Technical Institute, in Exhibition - road, 
ordered to be made by the Governors in 
consequence of an anonymous pamphlet 
which appeared last year, in which the 
Institute and everybody connected with it 
were somewhat energetically attacked. I 
have read the report with interest, because 
it contains a good deal of valuable informa- 
tion as to the cost and work of kindred 
colleges both at home and abroad; and, 
incidentally, I am glad to see that the 
Institute is vindicated in every particular. 
As regards annual expenditure, salaries, 
and cost per student it compares favourably 
with such well-known colleges as the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology, the 
Johns Hopkins and Cornell Universities, and 
the great German laboratories, all of which 
have larger numbers of students to deal 
with and very considerable endowments. 
The City and Guilds Institute was the out- 


come of a deliberate and carefully drawn-up 
scheme, which received the warm sanction 
of many eminent educationalists, — 
the late Prof. Huxley. It has a splendi 

staff of professors — assistants, and I am 
glad to speak from personal experience of 
the excellent scientific methods which pre- 
vail within its walls. In the whole report, 
which is drawn up after a most critical 
examination by a committee of thirty such 


fresh | men as Sir Douglas Galton, Sir Frederick 


Abel, Lord Kelvin, Sir William Anderson, 
and Mr. Wolfe Barry, I can only find one 
improvement suggested or hinted at, and 
that is that the salaries of the leading 
professors should be raised. If this be the 
case, it does not seem to me that the affairs 
of the Institute can be such as to call for 
immediate or radical reform. 
H. C. M. 








BOOK REVIEWS REVIEWED. 


‘‘ EVERYONE now,” writes 


‘ a 

“of the People in, the Speaker, ‘‘ wants to know 

Loonies Boot, «how everybody else lives; 
PA VIIt. . . for London, at least, 


the answers given by Mr. 
Booth’s nine volumes will be as near com- 
pleteness as ible.” For “the real in- 
terest .. . hes... in the multitude of 
curious illustrations of social life . . . which 
Mr. Booth and his helpers have set before 
us.” ‘In part i.,” observes the British 
Review, ‘‘ which has been entrusted to other 
hands than the editor’s, we find rather 
meagre information under somewhat am- 
bitious titles. . . . Where are the statistics 
we long for of the average earnings of the 
dramatist, novelist, and poet ...? Where 
is the graphic picture, like that of the 
Rooneys [a stock of heredi paupers ], 
of families with the taint of literature in 
their blood for generations ...?” The 
same critic quotes as thoroughly Gilbertian 
the subdivisions of the class ‘“ Unoccu- 
ied” : “‘ peer, ind ent, expert (un- 
vefined), landlady, lunatic, gipsy, ward 
in Chancery, patentee, aid student, 
Privy Councillor, and M.P.” ‘ Another 
worthy instalment,” says the Chronicle, 
“of the most searching study of city life 
that has ever been undertaken,” and ex- 
tracts a column and a half of exten- 
sive and peculiar details. The Manchester 
Guardian treats it in = ime. manner and 
at equal length, concluding: “.. . it is 
» he see rich in novel social observa- 
tion, and it is to be hoped that new readers 
may... be attracted to it, who will then 
fall under the fascination of this wonderful 
social map of London, as one of the most 
memorable of contemporary contributions 
to economic literature.” The Morning Post 
congratulates the editor upon having 
“arrived within measurable distance of 
the completion of the prodigious task which 
he... has carried out with singular 
success.” 


Says H. G. W. in the 
Saturday: “ Allied to his ex- 
cessive self-confidence is . . . 
the incapacity to eliminate 
bad work... Mr. Zangwill fails because 


** Without Pre- 
judice.” By 
I, Zanewill. 

(Fisher Unwin.) 





he has no selection. . . . He has industry, 


ambition, a fine memory, wit, emotional’ 


force. . . . About one-eighth of the present. 
book . . . is matter of which no one need 
be ashamed . .. He is always on the 


verge of success. . . . The book leaves one 
wondering whether Mr. Zangwill is for ever 
a clever fool, or whether he will one day 
live down this. egoism of his, and take the 
ag his indisputable abilities might give 

im.” ‘Mr. Zangwill,” writes the Spectator, 
“is one of the foremost among the band of 
modern writers whose especial mission it is. 
to instruct and reprove an older generation.” 
He professes himself an egoist, ‘but to be a 
natural and successful egoist is almost the 
most difficult art in the world... . The 
connexion of thought should te lucid and 
without strain. . . . The egoist who fails in 
this wants the “t” in his name... . Am 
egoist should be an optimist . . . and take: 
far more a aay views of that . . . ex-: 
cessively prevalent creature, the Average 
Man.” Let him meditate on this “‘ humor- 
ous inversion’ : 

‘* « The time is out of joint. Oh, blesséd spite L 

How lucky we were born to set it right.’ ’” 
“The book,” says the Chronicle, “is not a. 
piece of literature at all, but a bundle of 
copy. .. . Mr. Zangwill calls it a ‘selec- 
tion ’—heavens! what ean he have rejected ? 
It is simply a companion to the daily paper 
. . « and there are scores of allusions that 

ady require a footnote. ... Yet there 
are excellent and memorable things. Mr. 
Zangwill has a quick, capacious, and sin- 
gularly well-furnished mind; he is, in his 
way, both a thinker and a poet... . The 

by eg wh, ~ Fog ... will deck a 
really fine thought im the cheapest gewgaws: 
of journalese; he will let a... brilliant 
epigram* jostle with a@ tiieworn | of 
pinchbeck facetiousness.” “It would be. 
unreasonable,” says the Manchester Guardian,, 
“to wish: to, compare this volume with Mr. 
Zangwill’s:more serious work.” 

“A story without a plot,” 
says the Pall Mall Gazette. 
“ . . . All the characters are 
studies ex one,” which: 
is ‘fone of the most brilliantly executed! 
oe in modern fiction, the portrait of 

uis Otway, philosopher and pessimist. 
. . . The imony of it all is delicions.”” 
‘** Compared to his two former books Andria 
is,” says the Atheneum, “as water to wine. 
. . « There is much in Andria that tells of 
vigour and an acute faculty for observa- 
tion and generalisation, but there is less. 
brilliance and power in the dialogue, and a 
good deal less humour.” ‘The dialogue,” 
writes the Telegraph (?), ‘‘. . . sparkles with 
brilliant humour and trenchant epigram.” 
Andria’s brother, Arthur Vincent, is ‘one 
of Mr. White’s happiest creations.’’ The 
Globe gives a dozen lines to the book, in 
the course of which we are informed that 
Andria and Louis Otway are drawn ‘“‘ with — 
care and skill,” and that one follows 
the development of their relations and 
characters “ with quiet interest.” |The 
Chronicle says ‘‘it is not an interesting 
story... . The characterisation is clever, 
but, as a whole, the book is quite unworthy 


“ Andria.” 
By Percy White. 
(Heinemann.) 








of the pen which gave us Corruption.” 
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